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A  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


ZELDA’S  FORTUNE, 

book  IV.  PALMAM  QUA!  MERUIT, 
FERAT. 

CHAPTER  V,  THE  OATES  OK  HOME. 

It  is  useful  sometimes  to  follow  and 
to  remember  the  often-doubted  exist¬ 
ence  of  those  who,  in  any  class  of  life, 
are  unburdened  with  that  morbid  piece 
of  mechanism,  a  conscience.  Aaron 
Goldrick,  a  real  murderer,  felt  himself 
far  less  guilty  than  Harold  Vaughan, 
whom  logic  and  evidence  had  almost 
persuaded  that  he  was  a  murderer 
against  the  testimony  of  his  own  con¬ 
scious  innocence.  When  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Zelda,  he  was  terribly  fright¬ 
ened  for  his  neck ;  but  when  the 
fright  was  over,  remorse  did  not  su¬ 
pervene.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  make  the  most  of  his  time  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  fruits  of  his  planned  and 
premeditated  crime.  Avoiding  the 
dead  body,  he  first  of  all  locked  the 
cellar  door,  and  then  turned  to  the 
chest,  which  he  doubted  not  contained 
all  his  wife’s  hoard.  He  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes  when  he  saw  what  it 
contained  —  nothing  but  a  wonderful 
collection  of  pebbles,  broken  bricks,  and 
potsherds.  Had  she  been  mad,  and 
iutd  she  indulged  in  the  delusion  that 
when  she  was  heaping  up  rubbish  she 
was  heaping  up  gold  ?  But  be  knew 
better  than  that ;  the  small  sums  she 
had  supplied  him  with  from  time  to 
time  h^  not  turned  to  brick-dust 
when  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and 
they  must  have  come  from  somewhere: 
though  he  had  heard  tell  of  fairy  gold, 
he  did  not  believe  in  it. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
chest  and  wiped  his  forehcM  a  third 
time. 

“That  was  a  clever  woman  that’s 
lying  there,”  he  thought;  “but  it’s 
not  likely  she  was  too  clever  for  me. 
We  must  put  two  and  two  together,  I 
suppose,  'fhe  lid’s  forced  open ;  and 
I  knew  before  that  the  lock  was  ham¬ 
pered.  Now  she  knew  I  knew.  She 
spent  all  last  night  in  getting  the 
money  out  and  filling  it  with  rubbish 
—  not  a  bad  notion.  Then  it  stands 
to  reason  it’s  still  in  the  house,  but  not 
here.  Now  the  question  is,  what’s  the 
least  likely  hiding  hole  ?  Or  perhaps, 
what’s  the  most  likely  hiding  hole  — 
for  of  course  a  clever  woman  like  that 
would  know  that  the  least  likely  are 
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always  the  ones  people  look  in  first 
when  they’re  playing  hide  and  seek. 
But  then  again  she’d  know  1  knew 
that,  and  stow  her  coals  away  in  some 
queer  hole  or  other  that  no  one  could 
find  even  with  a  magic  rod,  that  points 
out  gold  if  it’s  a  mile  underground. 
Let  me  see  —  there’s  water,  loose 
bricks,  rat-holes — none  would  be  a 
bad  place  if  there  weren’t  notes  —  the 
rats  would  find  out  them.  I  wish 
money  had  a  smell.  There’s  no  need 
to  try  her  pockets,  I  suppose  —  she’d 
have  jingled  when  she  went  down.  I 
wonder  now  long  it’ll  be  before  they 
think  to  break  in.  Shall  I  hide  the 
old  woman  ?  One  might  stow  her  in 
the  box  and  nail  her  down.  No  — 
they  shan't  say  1  ever  laid  as  much  as 
a  little  finger  on  her,  and  there’ll  be  no 
chance  for  the  rats  to  pick  her  bones. 
The  sooner  they  find  ner,  the  sooner 
they’ll  leave  the  house  clear  again  for 
me.  They  won’t  find  a  new  tenant  in 
a  hurry,  I  take  it :  they’ll  shut  it  up, 
and  I’ll  enter  rent-free.  She’s  been 
drowning  the  guineas  :  but  I’m  no  con¬ 
jurer  if  I  can’t  have  them  high  and 
dry  again,  when  I’ve  put  a  few  days’ 
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they  probably  remain  to  this  day. 
Then  what  could  he  do  with  nothing 
but  two  old  packs  of  cards  ? 

What  could  he  not  do,  indeed  ?  He 
took  a  long  circuit  until  he  reached  a 
village  in  another  county  where  he  was 
best  known,  and  boldly  went  into  the 
public-house  parlor.  The  tour  had 
taken  him  four  days,  and  he  studiously 
entered  the  village  from  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  St.  Bavons.  He 
put  on  his  liveliest  air,  pulled  out  his 
cards,  and  in  an  hour’s  time  had  satis¬ 
fied  a  three  days’  hunger.  His  next 
stage  he  made  in  the  direction  of  St 
Bavons,  and  now  he  took  care  to  chat¬ 
ter  with  everybody  he  met  on  the  road. 
He  was  no  melodramatic  criminal  to 
tremble  at  every  man  he  met  and 
every  sound  he  heard  —  he  was  as 
great  a  bodily  coward  as  ever  lived, 
and  his  peculiar  use  of  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet  proved  him  to  be  superstitious 
himself  as  well  as  a  profiler  by  the 
superstitions  of  others,  but  he  knew 
his  fellow-creatures  too  well  to  be 
afraid  of  their  shadows.  An  Oriental’s 
fear  of  death  is  not  like  an  Occiden¬ 
tal’s  fear  of  dyinjg,  and  Aaron  was  in 


tramp  between  me  and  the  Choken<jri.  \  all  things  an  Oriental  — 


Now  to  get  out  again  and  not  be  seen. 
OufI  I  must  step  over  her  —  that’s 
bad  luck,  but  never  mind.  There,” 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  the  corpse, 
and  muttered  some  meaningless  charm, 
“  Alpha  —  Beta  —  Gamma  —  Delta  — 
ho,  she  didn’t  move.”  He  almost  ran 
through  the  water,  scrambled  through 
the  dojr,  and  locked  it  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Then,  having  squinted  up  and 
down  the  lane  till  nobody  was  near,  he 
swarmed  up  the  high  wall  opposite  like 
a  cat,  and  crept  along  under  it  till  he 
made  his  way  to  the  river  side.  Even 
yet  neither  remorse  nor  conscience 
touched  him,  for  he  knew  his  slippery 
trade  too  well  to  fear  that  he  had  been 


creed,  flis  instinct  of  self-preservation 
was  weak,  and  his  desire  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  lives  of  others  was 
strong. 

Still  it  was  not  without  a  tremor 
that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
St.  Bavons  murder.  It  was  from  a 
young  farmer  who  gave  him  a  lift  from 
the  small  market-town  of  Denethorp, 
and  who  had  had  dealings  with  him 
in  the  horse-line. 

“  That’s  a  bad  job  away  at  St  Ba¬ 
vons,”  said  the  young  farmer. 

“  What’s  a  bad  job  at  St  Bavons  ?  ” 

“  What  I  —  you  all  about  every¬ 
where,  and  not  heard  ?  A  bad  murder 
—  it’s  in  the  county  paper  at  the 


seen,  except  by  Zelda,  an<l  of  her  he  !  ‘  Arms.’  And  a  doctor,  too  —  they 
was  not  afraid.  ^  kill  their  patients  of  course  ;  but  it’s 

It  was  a  bitter  disap])ointment  to  ^  with  pills,  not  crow-bars,  I  reckon  — 
him,  however,  that  he  had  so  far  got  {  ha,  ha,  ha  I  ” 

nothing  but  his  pains.  That  he  should  I  “  Ha.  ha,  ha !  So  it’s  a  doctor,  is 

discover  Zelda’s  fortune  in  due  time  be  i  it  ?  What’s  his  name  ?  ” 

did  not  doubt,  when  the  noise  of  his  "  A  fine  sort  of  a  name,  like  story- 

second  crime  had  blown  over  and  he  books —  Harold  Vaughan.” 

could  begin  his  search  in  a  systematic  “  I  don’t  much  like  the  quarters  of 

way.  But  meanwhile  his  golden  goose  that  there  mare  of  yours,  mister  — 

was  dead,  and  he  needed  a  few  eggs  you’d  better  get  rid  of  her  while  dS' 

sorely.  He  had  spent  almost  all  that  can,  I  should  say.  So  they’ve  fflox 

was  left  of  his  pocket-money  in  burg-  him,  have  they  ?  ’’ 

lar’s  tools,  and  they  were  of  so  little  “  None  of  your  gammon,  Mr,  Gold- 

value  to  him  now  that  he  let  them  rick.  Do  you  mind  the  old  bay  yoa 

drop  into  a  pool  of  the  I.,esse,  where  I  said  wasn’t  worth  bis  keep,  you  got 
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from  my  father,  and  turned  out  double 
hia  price  at  ^dchester?  None  of 
your  quarters  for  me  —  I’m  a  scalded 
dog,  thank  you.  Yes,  they’ve  took 
him,  and  they’ll  hang  Um,  too.  Just 
fancy  knocking  out  an  old  woman’s 
brains  with  a  bar.  I  hope  they’ll  hang 
him  as  high  as  the  parish  steeple.” 

“  I  hope  they  will,  as  high  as  the 
moon.”  And  then  his  wits  went  to 
work  to  find  out  profit  from  this  new 
complication  in  his  affairs. 

“  I.iet  me  see,”  he  thought.  “  Har¬ 
old  Vaughan  and  a  doctor  —  that’s 
square.  Squire  Maynard’s  boy,  or 
I’m  a  fool.”  He  thought  no  further 
that  night,  but  went  to  sleep  as  calmly 
as  Harold  Vaughan  himself  after  his 
roast  fowl.  His  consultation  with  hia 
pillow  8er\-e<l  its  purpose,  and  the  next 
morning  he  slightly  altered  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  hia  journey,  which  now  took  a 
curiously  zigzag  form.  It  was  not  un¬ 
profitable.  however ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  hia  pack  of  cards  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  pack  befitting  his  professed 
trade  before  be  had  dabbled  in  thea¬ 
tres. 

Meanwhile  Zelda  had  guided  her 
brother  straightforwardly  across  coun¬ 
try,  making  a  good  number  of  miles  a 
day,  and  always  following  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  her  sign,  which  never 
failed  but  once,  and  then,  after  a  little 
trouble,  she  found  it  again.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her  not  blindly,  but  like  one 
who  has  deliberately  made  up  hia  mind 
that  he  is  wholly  in  the  bands  of  des¬ 
tiny.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  allowed  her  to  support 
him  and  her  on  stolen  food.  Such  a 
thing  indeed  might  have  happened, 
and  an  honest  man  mmht  have  found 
necessity  too  strong  for  his  honesty. 
But  the  next  day  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  town,  and  Harold  Vaughan 
said,  — 

“  It  is  no  use  —  we  cannot  go  on 
as  we  are.  Kveryboily  is  looking  after 
us  in  such  clothes  as  we  wear.  I  shall 
stop  here,  manage  an  exchange  with 
some  workman,  tell  him  that  I  am 
down  in  the  world,  and  get  told  where 
hands  are  wanted.  If  I  earn  wages,  I 
supjiose  we  can  find  some  hovel  near. 
It’s  a  miserable  plan,  but  I  will  not 
have  you  steal.  Zelda,  even  if  we  have 
to  starve.” 

“  No,”  she  said,  “  that  will  never 
do.  Only  let  us  finish  this  tramp,  and 
when  you  see  how  we  live  you  will 
not  talk  of  such  things  again.  You  to 
live  in  a  hovel  and  to  work  for  a  daily 
wage  among  men  who  think  of  nothing 
but  beer  —  whom  I’ve  scorned  ever 
since  I  was  born  I  Are  you  tired  of 
the  sky  and  the  fields?  Won’t  you 
wait  till  you’ve  tried  my  world  ?  ” 

“  No  —  I  don’t  cai'e  if  I  live  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  never  s^ak  to 
man  or  woman  again.  No,  Zelda —  | 
^^^idn’t  mean  you.  I  suppose  one 
^^Vt  do  without  some  sort  of  life,  and 
^u  have  made  yourself  mine.  But 
how,  without  food,  are  we  to  get  to 
our  joumev’s  end,  whatever  it  may 
be?” 


“  You  mean  money  ?  Let  me  sing, 
as  I  used  to  before  I  was  Sylvia.” 

No,  Zelda.  It  would  be  shameful 
for  me  to  live  on  you.” 

“  But  Aaron  did,  and  Carol,  and 
Lucas,  and  Abner  —  all  the  Oberon 
lived  on  me,  that  were  nothing  to  me. 
Why  shouldn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  know,  I  can’t  tell  you 
now.” 

“  You  are  a  great  deal  too  wise  for 
me,  still.”  She  blushed  crimson  as 
they  passed  the  door  of  a  pawnbroker’s, 
and  then,  putting  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  took  out  his  watch  and  chain 
and  gave  them  into  his  hand.  “  That 
is  your  own,  anyhow.” 

Tliey  left  the  town,  and  again  wan¬ 
dered  onward  through  the  country 
lanes,  the  proceeds  of  the  watch  round 
which  all  these  lives  had  grouja-d 
themselves,  like  the  hours  round  the 
pivot,  enabling  them  to  proeeed.  They 
refreshed  themselves  and  rested  some¬ 
times  in  village  taverns,  sometimes  by 
the  wayside,  without  paying  much 
heed  as  to  what  was  thought  of  them 
—  whether  they  were  set  down  as  a 
runaway  couple,  or  as  an  eccentric  pair 
celebrating  an  eccentric  honeymoon, 
whose  baggage  had  gone  on  before. 
She  had  promised  to  be  useful  to  him, 
and  she  was  better  than  her  word. 
Her  spirits  never  flagged,  and  yet  she 
never  troubled  him  with  her  tongue ; 
when  he  was  downcast  she  was  patient, 
and  showed  miraculous  tact  in  reviv¬ 
ing  him  with  a  timely  word.  She 
would  ask  him  some  question  out  of 
the  depths  of  her  ignorance  which  he 
could  not  refuse  to  answer  and  some¬ 
times  to  discuss  with  her..  By  quick 
degrees,  moreover,  her  ignorance  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  appreciable  :  if  she 
gained  but  little  knowledge,  she  gained 
much  wisdom,  for  she  listened  to  every 
word  he  sjioke  and  thought  over  every 
word. 

At  last,  one  evening,  she  bade  him 
look  forward  in  the  direction  she 
pointed  out  with  her  hand,  and  made 
nim  observe  a  little  curl  of  smoke 
among  the  bushes,  'rhey  were  on  a 
wide  common,  covereil  with  patches  of 
gorse  and  bramble  scattered  over  stony 
turf  and  indented  with  broken  hollows. 
It  was  from  one  of  these  that  the 
smoke  arose. 

“There,”  she  said,  “that  is  the 
gate  of  our  new  world.” 

He  lofiked  again,  and  saw  what  he 
had  often  seen  before,  both  in  reality 
and  in  dreams.  A  small  fire  burned 
under  a  tripoil  of  sticks;  a  low  black¬ 
ened  lent,  like  the  covering  of  a  car¬ 
rier’s  van,  was  close  by  the  embers  ; 
an  ass  tethered  to  a  peg  nibbled 
among  the  thistles,  and  a  lurcher  lay 
with  his  nose  among  the  cinders.  No 
human  being  was  to  be  seen. 

Zelda,  however,  heli  I  up  her  face  as 
if  pricking  her  ears  like  the  lurcher. 

“  You  wait  here,”  she  said  to  her 
companion.  “I  must  go  on  alone.” 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  gray 
stones  with  which  the  common  was 
strewn,  while  she  crept  forward  and  lay 
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down  behind  a  bramble  bush.  She 
had  been  attracted  by  some  faint  echo 
of  whisjiering  voices,  and  this  is  what 
she  heard  through  the  brambles :  — 

“  As  sure  as  life  I  saw  them  together 
on  the  road.” 

“  You  tell  me  strange  things, 
brother.” 

“  My  bag  is  empty,  brother  :  that 
makes  a  man  remember  strange  thintrs." 

“  That  our  little  chap  should  | 
wise  man  among  the  Goryios ;  it  beats 
me,  that  does.  It’s  not  like  things 
used  to  be.  I’ll  not  believe  that,  not 
1.  You  are  telling  me  lies.” 

“  I’m  not  telling  lies.  I  keep  then) 
for  fools.  And  it’s  in  the  blood.  The 
Goriiios  know  their  own.” 

“  Not  always,  brother.  I’m  sonv 
for  the  little  chap,  though,  if  he’s  gone 
off.  the  old  ways.  We’d  never  meant 
to  let  him  keep  at  the  poor-house,  and 
we  wouldn’t  if  my  old  Sunta  hadn’t 
gone  under  the  buttercups.” 

“  All  the  better  for  him  as  things 
went,  though.  My  bag’s  empty  — it 
wants  filling.  If  the  girl’s  got  hold  of 
one  ear,  we  must  get  hold  of  the  other 
before  the  grass  grows.  He  thinks 
he’s  a  poor-house  brat  ;  tell  him  his 
father  was  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  he 
doesn’t  give  you  a  bit  of  that  thousand, 
if  it’s  but  twenty  pounds,  whatever  his 
father  was,  he’s  none.  And  I  won’t 
cry  more  than  halves.  You  needn’t 
say  ’twas  you  took  him  :  ’twas  Mag 
did  that,  you  know.” 

“  What !  —  twenty  pound  for  letting 
a  Gorgio  gentleman  know  his  father 
was  old  Joe  the  Cadger  —  my  Sunta’s 
first  man  Y  Am  I  a  fool,  brother  ?  ” 

“  A  bit  like  one.  Joe  the  Cadger, 
indeed  I  I  won’t  just  say  who,  because 
I  don’t  want  you  to  have  it  all  in  your 
own  hands,  and  I’m  badly  up  for  ten 
pound.  Joe  the  Cadger  wasn’t  a 
squire.” 

“  Nor  was  the  little  chap’s  father  a 
squire.  I  see  what  your  game  is  now 
—  nor  ’tisn’t  a  bad  one.” 

“  Oh,  my  game’s  all  clear.  'There’s 
the  squire’s  son  with  a  thousand  pound. 
He  can’t  pay  less  than  twenty  for  tell¬ 
ing —  ten  for  you,  ten  for  me.  Or  if 
it’s  a  hundred,  then  fifties.  I  can’t  say 
more  fair.” 

“  It’s  a  good  trick,  that’s  true.  But 
I’ll  tell  you  we  must  make  things  a  bit 
more  clear,  if  I’m  to  do  as  you  say.” 

“  As  how  V  ” 

“  The  baby  Sunta  took  from  the  Rani 
died  the  fortnight  after,  that’s  all.  The 
squire’s  child  never  saw  a  winter  in  all 
his  days  :  he  went  out  just  when  snow, 
came  in.  But  Sunta’s  brat  was  as 
strong  as  a  bull-puppy,  and  if  we 
hadn’t  had  to  dfop  him  for  fear  of 
trouble,  when  Sunta  was  took  uji  for 
having  lace  that  was  given  her,  he’d 
have  made  people  look  alive.  No.  no: 
if  so  be  Harold  Vaughan’s  his  name, 
then  Harold  Vaughan’s  as  real  Rom 
as  you.  But  if  you  think  he’ll  stand 
twenty  pound  —  I’m  not  the  man  to 
say  he  isn’t  a  tcavo  Gorgio." 

“  DecoU  Rat That’s  the  devil  to 
pay  —  then  ”  — 
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But  Zel<la  heard  no  more.  Her  I 
heart  swelled,  and  she  blushed  crim-  \ 
ton  from  head  to  foot.  Was  it  for  j 
piod  or  for  ill  she  had  found  the  Ba-  \ 
rtngro  in  order  to  learn  that  Harold 
Vaughan  was  not  her  brother  after 
til  ?  Then  what  meant  the  passionate 
tdoration  that  she  now  threw  over  his 
very  name  V 

She  lay  there,  still  trying  to  listen, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  Aaron  went  off, 
tnd  she,  though  searcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  crept  round  the  bushes 
and  stood  suddenly  before  the  old  i 
tinker,  who  removed  his  hat  and  bowed  | 
like  a  grandee  of  Spain  to  a  princess  I 
—  and  such  she  was  to  him.  I 

(To  be  continued.)  ' 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  V.  (corUinued.)  \ 

But  the  visit  of  the  stranger  hunts-  I 
man  had  been  the  day  dream  and  > 
night  thought  of  her  existence  for 
eighteen  years,  and  now  she  had  found  | 
out  that  the  man  whom  she  had  sup-  ' 
posed  to  be  some  country  squire  of  a  i 
rank  and  degree  comprehensible  •  to  [ 
her,  or  perhaps  some  Sir  John  or  Sir  > 
Harry  at  most,  was  one  of  the  demi¬ 
gods  of  the  earth,  a  duke  at  whose 
name  even  Mr.  Mowledy  bowed  his  ; 
neck,  and  in  whose  august  presence  I 
her  son’s  colonel  and  the  very  Queen’s  i 
general  held  their  breath.  A  spell 
Wl  been  cast  from  the  first  over  Wr,  , 
and  now  it  grew  stronger  when  all  i 
besides  was  fading  away  from  her.  | 
Whether  it  was  that  Madge  caught  i 
(»ld  on  her  visit  to  the  sea-side,  or  | 
whether  the  many  conflicting  emotions  ' 
of  the  few  weeks  preceding  had  | 
exhausted  her  strength,  or  whether 
the  loss  of  blood  had  been  too  much  I 
for  her,  and  in  he  *  eagerness  to  return  j 
home  and  see  her  son  once  more  | 
before  his  departure  she  had  left  the  ! 
hospital  too  soon,  certain  it  is  that  : 
she  arrived  at  Wakefield  in  a  very  I 
weak  state,  and  was  observed  to  sink  I 
rapidly.  All  through  the  summer  she  | 
still  managed  to  do  such  household 
wr.rk  as  could  be  got  through  without  | 
much  exertion.  She  cut  the  loaf  for  | 
her  children  at  their  morning,  midday, 
and  evening  meals,  thus  fulfilling  to 
the  last  the  functions  of  the  lady,  or 
breadgiver  of  her  household ;  but 
when  the  leaves  began  to  fall  she 
changed  visibly  from  day  to  day.  At  | 
first  her  busy  footfall  was  missed  soon 
after  dawn,  and  she  rose  a  little  later, 
only  coming  down-stairs  when  her  eld¬ 
est  daughter  had  already  set  out  the  ' 
breakfast,  and  moving  about  very  pale  , 
and  quiet,  but  with  the  old  gentle,  ! 

Erotecting,  motherly  expression  in  i 
er  soft  eyes.  Then  she  was  confined 
to  her  chair,  and  looked  placidly  on  i 
when  her  family  gathered  round  her, 
taking  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  little  milk  ' 


herself.  So  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  her  husband,  honest  Tom 
Brown,  became  haggard  as  he  watched 
her  wearing  away  like  snow  in  the 
thaw.  For  some  time  longer  she  was 
busy  with  her  needle,  and  there  was 
not  a  rent  in  a  stocking  or  a  pinafore 
but  she  mended  it  with  patient,  un¬ 
complaining  toil. 

It  was  upon  a  day  in  October  when 
the  end  c'ame.  Her  children  were 
all  at  work  or  at  play  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  fields,  and  her  husband 
only  was  with  her,  for  he  never  left 
her  now  night  or  day.  She  sat  very 
upright,  as  she  was  wont,  in  her  large 
wooden  arm-chair  by  the  ample 
hearth  of  the  ‘  Chequers  Inn,’  where 
she  had  passed  her  life.  Some  thin 
shawls  and  wraps  were  around  her, 
and  an  old  hound  (she  had  all  the 
noble  likings  and  instincts  of  the 
Wyldwyls)  lay  dozing  in  a  pale  au¬ 
tumn  sunlMiam  full  of  motes  which  fell 
athwart  the  few  and  smouldering  ashes 
of  the  neglected  fire,  which  had  never 
burned  so  low  upon  an  autumn  day 
before  since  she  kept  house.  Surely 
the  rich  and  learned  have  a  great 
advantage  over  untaught  poverty.  If 
Madge  or  Thomas  Brown  had  ever 
been  well  schooled,  she  might  have 
reatl,  or  he  might  have  read  aloud  to 
her  long  after  she  could  work  no  more, 
and  so  have  charmed  her  life  to  linger 
here ;  or  the  sacred  messages  of  holy 
writ  might  have  revealed  to  her  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  world  beyond  the 
grave,  and  cheered  the  last  steps  of 
her  pilgrimage  thither.  But  she  had 
nothing  to  relieve  the  awful  tedium 
and  solitude  of  a  mort.tl  sickness. 
No  mental  food  from  without,  no  art 
treasures  of  memory,  no  conversa¬ 
tion,  no  news,  no  comfortable  words. 
She  was  alone,  (mite  alone  with  God 
and  her  own  thoughts,  while  that 
great  uncouth  silent  love  of  her  peas¬ 
ant  husband  brooded  sorrowfully 
over  her.  So  the  last  afternoon  of 
her  life’s  journey  stole  on  hour  after 
hour  uneventful,  without  sign  or  token 
that  the  Betrothed  of  the  World  was 
about  to  claim  another  bride  from  it 
ere  the  night  came  on,  and  that  she 
was  hastening  to  meet  him.  The 
smell  of  the  earth  refreshed  by  recent 
rains,  the  merry  chirp  of  birds,  the 
far  glad  voices  of  children  at  play, 
the  clash  of  a  spade  as  it  struck 
against  a  stone,  and  the  wild  shriek 
of  a  steam-engine  speeding  on  to  the 
haunts  of  trade  and  politics  —  all  were 
borne  from  time  to  time  into  the  silent 
room  where  Thomas  Brown  sat  watch¬ 
ing  his  wife  with  an  aching  heart, 
and  that  solid,  miserable  forebcxling 
of  the  boor  who  can  find  no  voice, 
and  looks  pitifully  like  a  dumb  thing 
in  his  helpless  anguish.  He  could 
do  nothing,  poor  fellow.  He  was 
afraid  even  to  smooth  the  pillow  at 
the  back  of  her  chair  with  his  rough, 
clumsy  hands.  He  could  only  wait ; 
wait  without  moving,  almost  without 
breathing,  as  time  rushed  onwards 
tearing' his  hopes  away  with  it.  It 


must  have  been  at  the  turn  of  the 
day,  when  the  light  had  just  begun  to 
grow  fainter  and  the  air  more  chill, 
that  she  called  him  nearer  to  her  and 
leant  back  in  his  arms  and  bade  him 
kiss  her,  smiling  calmly  as  she  did 
so.  Then  she  took  both  his  rude 
hands  in  hers,  thanked  him  sweetly 
for  having  been  so  good  a  husband  to 
her,  and  asked  him  gently  to  be  kind 
to  “  her  Wyllie  ;  ”  and  when  the  dull 
clown  fell  on  his  knees  sobbing,  a 
strange  light  passed  for  an  instant 
over  her  face,  and  all  was  over. 

CHAPTER  VI.  EMIGRANTS. 

It  may  be  frequently  observed  that 
the  death  or  removal  of  one  member  of 
a  family  brings  ruin  upon  all  the  rest. 
Some  quiet,  unobtrusive  influence 
kept  them  together,  and  working  in 
harmony ;  when  it  is  gone  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  them  is  destroyed. 
The  “  Chequers  ”  was  never  the  same 
after  Madge  was  taken  from  it.  Un¬ 
til  the  very  day  of  her  decease  it  had 
seemed  a  respectable  roadside  inn,  as 
it  had  done  any  time  since  its  ancient 
signboard  was  first  put  up.  But  from 
that  day  an  air  of  desolation  and  decay 
fell  upon  it.  Tom  Brown  slouched 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
or  sat  upon  stiles  and  leaned  against 
posts  with  his  clodhopper’s  boots  half 
unlaced,  and  his  beard  unshorn.  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  had  no  heart 
to  seek -for  work.  If  he  went  to  dig  a 
bit  in  his  garden  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  might  be  seen  soon  after¬ 
wards  brooding  upon  his  wheelbarrow, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  at  noon-day. 
His  children  uncombed  and  unwashed, 
went  whooping  and  straggling  all 
over  the  village,  and  out  into  the 
fields,  and  got  flogged  for  scaring  colts, 
and  milking  cows,  and  stealing  ap¬ 
ples.  Their  mother’s  death  hail  con¬ 
verted  them  into  little  vagabonds. 
Their  dinner,  which  had  been  such  a 
decent  and  orderly  meal,  was  turned 
into  a  saturnalia.  The  children 
crowded  round  the  saucepan,  where  a 
heap  of  unwashed  potatoes  boiled, 
and  picked  them  out  with  their  fingers 
before  they  were  done,  and  they  fought 
and  yelled  among  each  other  as  they 
did  so.  'fhey  climbed  up  to  the 
rafters  where  the  side  of  bacon  bung, 
and  helped  themselves,  spoiling  more 
than  they  ate,  and  making  themselves 
half  sick.  Then  they  set  off,  shouting . 
for  the  mill-stream,  to  catch  stickle¬ 
backs,  emptying  the  henroost  of  its 
eggs  by  the  way,  and  did  not  turn  up 
again  until  nightfall.  There  was  no¬ 
body  to  put  them  to  bed,  so  they  lay 
down  to  sleep  as  they  weie,  undressed- 
and  got  up  again  unwashed,  and  be. 
came  shocking  dirty  little  children, 
Mrs.  Jinks  came  in  to  them  once  or 
twice  and  scolded  them,  and  sla|ipe(i 
the  youngest  ;  but  they  were  too 
strong  for  her  now,  and  laughed  at 
the  old  grandame  who  had  seen  most 
of  them  born. 

It  was  almost  touching  to  see  Tout 
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Brown  upon  his  knees  in  the*  chill 
autumn  mornings,  trying  to  blow  up 
a  bit  of  fire  to  boil  the  kettle  and 
make  himself  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  went  over  the  waj'  for  a  mug  of 
warm  ale  and  a  hunk  of  bread  and 
cheese,  which  well-nigh  choked  him 
as  he  ate  it ;  for  his  old  chum  and 
rival,  Harry  Jinks,  had  set  up  a  Tom- 
and-Jerry  shop  since  Madge’s  death, 
and  all  the  village  s-iiv  the  “  Cheq¬ 
uers  ”  had  gone  wrong. 

One  night  as  Mr.  Mowledy  returned 
through  the  glebe  meadows  from 
visiting  a  sick  parishioner,  he  stum¬ 
bled  over  something  in  his  path,  being 
more  near-sighted  than  ever  now,  and 
stooping  down  he  was  grieved  to 
perceive  that  the  lifeless  log  was  well- 
behaved  Thomas  Brown,  apparently 
drunk  and  insensible.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  drank  much:  but  the  beer  | 
at  the  Tora-and-Jerrv  shop  was  not  so  | 
good  as  his  own  bad  been ;  some 
said  it  was  adulterated,  and  often 
made  the  villagers  ill ;  moreover  he 
was  weak  from  living  on  bad  food  and 
sorrowing. 

Mr.  Mowledy,  the  btfst  friend  and 
staunchest  protector  of  the  Brown 
family,  fearing  they  would  come  to  no 

§oo<i  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
ley  had  fallen,  was  made  the  uncon¬ 
scious  instrument  of  getting  them 
out  of  the  country,  lest  by  any  accident 
they  should  be  discovered  by  a  rel¬ 
ative  who  was  seeking  for  them,  and 
have  fortune  thrust  upon  them.  He 
did  them  no  harm,  for  riches  and 
titles  have  nothing  to  do  with  human 
happiness,  and  to  have  called  a  dozen 
loutish  country  lads  and  wenches,  who 
were  too  old  to  be  sent  to  school,  the 
Honorable  John  and  the  Honorable 
Giles,  the  Honorable  Susan  and  the 
Honorable  Jemima,  would  have  prof¬ 
ited  them  nothing^  in  the  end,  and 
have  been  veiy  offensive  to  rational 
people. 

Still,  Mr.  Mowledy  would  not  have 
stood  in  their  way,  and  perhaps 
deprived  them  of  lands  and  a  peer¬ 
age,  if  he  had  known  what  he  was  do* 
inj;,  and  had  had  a  free  choice  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  them 
a  great  injury  by  helping  them  into 
a  position  for  which  no  one  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  himself  that  they  were  totally 
unfit.  Providence,  which  always  acts 
for  the  best,  and  shames  all  human 
wisdom,  decreed  otherwise.  When 
Tom  Brown  moped  about  day  after 
da}’,  and  let  his  business  go  to  the 
dogs,  so  that  Harry  Jinks  opened  an 
opposition  beer-shop  over  the  way, 
the  curate  ^poke  to  bim  seriously,  aiid 
mentioned  tne  benefits  of  emigration, 
which  had  opportunely  been  brought 
to  his  notice  by  his  rector.  Dr.  Porte- 

OUB. 

At  first  honest  Thomas  hearkened 
witliout  understanding  what  was  said 
to  him.  But  his  brewers,  finding  their 
account  unpaid,  and  tbeir  old  cus¬ 
tomer  doing  no  butts  a  week,  sent  a 


broker  over  from  Dronington,  and 
sold  off  his  goods.  They  were  only  a 
few  poor  sticks  when  they  came  to  be 
put  up  for  auction  ;  but  Thomas  Brown 
bad  been  proud  of  them  in  his  silent 
way,  and  could  never  face  his  neigh¬ 
bors  with  his  head  up  after  this  dis¬ 
grace  had  come  upon  him.  So  he  lis¬ 
tened  with  more  attention  to  the  cu¬ 
rate’s  talk  about  another  country, 
where  land  was  cheap  and  victuals 
plentiful,  and  spoke  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  growing  up  a  bold, 
slatternly,  motherless  girl,  and  to  his 
slouching,  lazy  sons  about  it.  It 
chanced,  too,  that  an  emigration  agent 
happened  to  pass  through  Wakefield- 
in-tbe-Marsh  at  this  time,  and  got 
likewise  talking  to  his  boys  and  girls 
till  they  were  all  agog  to  be  off.  He 
v/as  a  smart,  glib-tongued  fellow,  and 
he  promised  to  go  with  them. 

So  within  three  months  after 
Madge’s  death  Mr.  Mowledy  accompa¬ 
nied  her  husband  and  children  one  day 
to  Gravesend,  and  saw  them  on  board 
the  good  ship  Royal  Oak.  The  curate 
had  contrived  to  fit  them  out  with 
all  things  needful.  Their  copyhold 
property  had  realized  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  after  both  brewer  and 
distiller  had  been  paid  ;  and  as  hope 
revived  in  them  their  self-respect 
seemed  to  revive  also.  They  looked 
clean  and  decent  again  in  their  coun¬ 
try-made  clothes ;  and  some  scraps 
of  mourning  which  they  still  wore  for 
the  departed  wife  and  mother  gave  a 
pathetic  interest  to  their  appearance 
as  the  emigrants  trudged  through  the 
streets  of  London  on  their  way  from 
one  railway  station  to  another,  with 
the  parson  of  their  parish  guiding 
them. 

•  They  were  received  on  board  the 
emigrant  ship  at  Gravesend  by  a  trim, 
clean-shaven  man,  who  looked  like  a 
horse-dealer,  but  who  was  a  dealer 
in  men.  He  numbered  them  carefully 
with  a  neat  gold  pencil-case  in  his 
hand,  for  he  received  a  commission  of 
so  much  a  head  on  them  from  the 
government  of  the  colony  whither 
they  were  about  to  proceed.  He  was 
a  smooth-tongued  gentleman,  very 
pleasant;  and  the  emigration  agent 
who  had  been  to  Wakefield  and  had 
used  so  many  persuasive  arts  to  lure 
them  from  their  home  was  merely  one 
of  his  young  men,  who  was  persuasive 
in  the  way  of  business  for  two  pounds 
a  week.  His  master,  however,  being 
better  paid,  was,  if  possible,  a  still 
more  persuasive  person.  He  assured 
Thomas  Brown  and  his  family  that 
Australia  was  the  true  Tommy  Tid¬ 
dler’s  ground,  and  that  lands  and  cat¬ 
tle  were  to  be  bad  for  tlie  asking. 
Then  he  told  tliem  how  fine  a  ship 
was  the  Royal  Oak,  in  which  they 
were  to  sail  and  steam  by  turns  across 
the  world  —  how  it  was  the  latest  ex¬ 
periment  in  ship-building,  approved 
by  the  Post  Office,  and  esjiecially 
built  for  speedy  and  prosperous  voy¬ 
ages,  because  it  would  not  need  to 
stop  for  coaling  purposes,  being  a 
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screw  clipper,  which  was  rated  A  i 
ujK)ii  the  books  of  Llovd’s.  'fhe 
emigration  agent  said  briskly  that  the 
one  hope  and  desire  of  his  life  wai 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Antijiodei 
in  the  Royal  Oak ;  anrl  then,  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  noteil  tbeir  names  and 
ages,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  went 
to  dine  at  the  Ixmdon  Tavern  with 
the  Honorable  Company  of  Fish- 
catchers. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  family 
scratched  their  heads  when  he  was 
gone,  and  felt  a  little  strange  in  the 
overladen  vessel,  as  she  crawled  down 
the  Thames  in  the  wake  of  a  tug. 
But  there  was  so  many  hopes  on 
bo.ard,  so  much  life  and  energy,  such 
big  projects,  and  great  expectations, 
that  soon  they  fell  to  cheering  when¬ 
ever  they  passed  a  ship  going  up 
stream,  sending  noisy  good-by’s  be¬ 
hind  them.  And  sometimes  a  young 
eollier  or  bargeman  bringing  up  coals 
from  the  northern  ports,  or  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  smack  in  tlic  coasting-trade, 
would  answer  their  cheer  and  look 
wistfully  after  them,  as  he  bade  them 
God  speed  through  all  the  dangen 
of  the  seas  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  coast- 
folk,  as  they  saw  the  good  ship  stand 
out  farther  and  farther  from  the  shore, 
longed  to  go  with  her,  away  from  hard 
landlords,  stern  tax-gatherers,  and 
meagre  food;  and  the  emigrants  felt 
proud  and  satisfied  with  themselves 
for  that  they  had  made  so  bold  and 
wise  a  venture. 

How  they  might  have  fared  in  their 
new  home,  what  strong  men  and  fair 
women  might  have  sprung  from  their 
loins,  what  new  nobilities  and  em¬ 
pires  they  might  have  founded,  is  a 
secret  which  will  never  be  revealed. 
For  yet  a  few  days  later  and  a  thrill 
of  horror  went  through  the  very  heart 
of  England,  as  the  news  flew  from 
mouth  to  ear  that  the  famous  screw 
clipper  the  Royal  Oak,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  experiment  in  modern  ship¬ 
building,  and  which  carried  in  it  so 
fair  a  ilream  of  fortune,  had  gone  down 
with  all  hands  on  board. 

So  perished  the  family  of  the 
Browns  of  Wakefield,  all  save  one  — 
there  bein^,  as  far  as  mortal  judg¬ 
ment  could  discern,  no  reason  why 
they  should  have  been  born,  or  why 
they  should  have  died.  The  very 
house  where  they  had  lived  their  un¬ 
eventful  lives,  and  which  had  bees 
known  for  two  centuries  upon  one  of 
the  ancient  high-roads  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  “Chequers”  inn,  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  some  saw-mills, 
which  the  blacksmith’s  son  erected  to 
cut  slecMrs  by  contract  for  the  Dron¬ 
ington  Railway. 

After  a  year  or  two  more  all  recol¬ 
lection  of  Madge  and  her  immediate 
kindred,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
house  wherein  they  dwelt,  passed  away 
from  their  birthplace,  and  it  knew 
them  no  more. 

(T*  b«  eootiiiaMl.) 
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TAINE’S  history  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

M.  Taln'e’s  history  of  English  literature  has  attained 
a  degree  of  i)Oi)ularity  which  is  in  some  sense  a  suflicient 
proof  of  its  merits.  M.  Taine’s  critical  judgments  are  at 
times  irritating;  his  philosophy  may  be  questionable;  and 
his  leading  principles  are  sometimes  overlaid  with  such  a 
mass  of  epigrammatic  illustration  that  we  have  some  dilFi* 
culty  in  distinclly  grasping  their  meanings.  To  protest 
against  some  of  these  faults  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  this 
paper.  And  yet,  whatever  his  faults,  it  is  im|)03sible  not 
to  be  grateful  to  him.  He  has  done  for  us  what  no  native 
author  had  done,  or  it  may  be  was  able  to  do.  Most  of 
I  our  home  bred  critics,  however  keen  their  insight,  failed 
to  supplement  their  microscopic  acuteness  of  vision  by  the 
application  of  a  genuine  comparative  method.  AVe  still 
frequently  discuss  Shakespeare  as  we  discuss  the  Bible ; 
we  regard  him,  that  is,  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  unre- 

Vlated  to  the  general  movement  of  European,  or  even  of 
English  thought.  M.  Taine  has  done  much  to  inculcate 
a  sounder  method,  and  to  widen  our  intellectual  horizon. 
He  has  the  force  which  belongs  to  the  apostle  ol  a  new 
theory,  who  preaches  it  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
I  inevitably  rather  e.xaggerates  its  value.  Our  thick  Eng- 
I  1th  heads  are  all  the  better  for  incessant  hammering  upon 
a  single  point.  AVith  admirable  persistence,  one  of  our 
historians  has  managed  to  drill  us  into  a  faint  belief  in  the 
truth  that  there  were  Englishmen  before  AVilliam  the 
Conqueror;  and  M.  Taine  is  rendering  an  analogous  ser¬ 
vice  in  proving  to  us  that  as  our  history  is  continuous,  so 
g  our  great  writers  are  the  natural  e.xpre.ssions  of  its  domi¬ 
nant  ideas.  Let  us  add  that  he.  has  that  special  felicity, 
characteristic  of  Frenchmen  generally,  that  in  spite  of  all 
his  reiterations  of  a  single  doctrine,  he  is  quite  incapable 
of  becoming  a  bore.  Once  taken  up,  it  is  always  hard  to 
lay  him  down. 

That  his  fundamental  doctrine  is  substantially  true  m.ay 
be  at  once  assumed.  AA'e  ought  to  study  the  organism  in 
connection  with  the  medium.  Botany’  becomes  more 
fruitful  as  we  investigate  the  relations  between  a  given 
flora  and  the  various  eonditioos  of  its  growth,  in  the 
tame  way  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Goethe  is  a  flower 
of  literature  in  no  merely  fanciful  metaphor.  AVe  first 
understand  the  full  significance  of  their  writings  when  we 
have  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  intellectual  soil  from 
which  they  spring. 

'fhere  is,  however,  one  obvious  limitation  upon  the  value 
of  this  truth.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  that  even  Frenchmen 
are  not  omniscient  and  infallible.  An  angel  might  possi¬ 
bly  predict  the  occurrence  of  a  Shakespeare  in  the  world 
as  certainly  as  a  chemist  can  foretell  the  appearance  of  a 
crystal  in  his  crucible  under  given  conditions.  AVe,  how¬ 
ever,  are  a  long  way  below  the  angels.  AA'e  have  not 
analyzed  human  nature  into  its  primary  constituent  ele¬ 
ments;  and  still  less  can  we  s.iy  bow  they  are  atl'ected  by 
surrounding  circumstances.  Granting  that  a  science  of 
history  is  conceivable,  its  bases  are  scarcely  laid.  Trying 
to  describe  the  |)eculiarities  of  a  race  or  climate,  we  feel 
at  once  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  scientific  nomencla¬ 
ture.  Our  words  express  mere  rough  popular  generaliza¬ 
tions,  and  at  every  step  we  say  too  little  or  too  much.  Far 
from  having  ariived  at  the  . stage  of  prediction,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  of  trustworthy  ob  ervation. 
AVe  are  limited  to  mere  empirical  statements,  and  are 
reduced  to  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  ex  pout  facto  ex¬ 
planations,  AVe  cannot  predict  a  Sliakes|>care,  though 
when  he  li.as  actually  come,  we  can  give  some  ostensible 
proof  that  he  must  have  appeared  in  this  shape  and  no 
other.  Indeed,  the  process  is  only  too  easy.  An  uncom¬ 
fortable  misgiving  besets  us  when  we  reail  M.  Tainc’s  lucid 
;  explanations.  Are  they  not  too  lucid?  Is  he  not  account- 

Iing  for  the  planetary  orbits  before  he  has  discovered  the 
theory  of  gravitation  ?  Siqipose,  to  make  a  wild  liy|>oth- 
csis,  that  he  had  somehow  been  under  the  delusion  that 


Balzac,  Pascal,  and  Montaigne  were  Englishmen,  and  that 
Byron,  Pope,  and  Hobbes  were  Frenchmen,  would  not  his 
ingenuity  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
phenomenon  to  his  theories  ?  His  theories,  in  short,  may 
be  admirable,  but  they  are  of  necessity  liable  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  that,  having  been  made  after  the  facts,  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  independent  verification. 

The  difliculty  grows  as  we  examine  M.  Taine’s  argu¬ 
ments  in  greater  detail.  The  national  character,  he  tells 
us,  is  determined  by  three  causes  —  the  race,  the  milieu, 
the  epoch.  Giving  a  sufliciently  wide  interpretation  to 
these  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  If  you  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  a  plum-pudding  (Englishmen,  M. 
Taine  tells  us,  like  homely  illustrations),  the  tenqierature 
of  the  water  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  stage  of  cooking 
at  which  it  has  arrived,  you  can  tell  pretty  well  how  it  will 
taste.  But  when  for  a  plum-pudding  you  substitute  the 
more  complex  phenomenon  of  a  race,  and  the  cooking  pro¬ 
cess  is  repre.sented  by  the  infinitely  complex  forces  which 
mould  human  character,  the  problem  becomes  something 
of  the  hardest.  By  the  milieu  M.  Taine  seems  generally 
to  understand  the  climate.  The  influence  of  climate  upon 
constitution  is  itself  a  problem  of  vast  perplexity ;  even 
such  a  simple  generalization  as  the  connection  between 
drunkenness  and  fogs,  of  which  M.  Taine  elsewhere  as¬ 
sumes  the  truth,  would  require  to  be  tested  by  a  whole 
series  of  observations,  never  yet  made.  Climate,  again,  is 
but  one  condition  amongst  many.  How  many  peculiarities 
of  the  Pmglish  political  and  social  constitution,  and  there¬ 
fore  indirectly  of  our  modes  of  thought  and  literature, 
result  from  our  insularity  and  from  the  geological  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  soil?  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  reflection  of 
English  scenery  in  the  descriptive  passages  of  Spenser, 
Thomson,  and  Wordsworth  :  but  this  is  at  most  a  superfi¬ 
cial  influence,  and  is  far  removed  indeed  from  supplying  a 
base  for  scientific  theories.  M.  Taine  carries  bis  remarks 
rather  further  than  Voltaire’s  crude  statement  that  there 
are  certain  days  of  east  wind  in  London  when  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  for  people  to  hung  themselves  ;  but  his  ciiticism  does 
not  a'tways  go  much  deeper.  M.  Taine,  indeed,  does  not 
really  trouble  himself  to  trace  back  English  jieculiarities 
to  the  source  which  he  indicates.  He  is  content  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  start  from  a  lower  point ;  and  to  regard  the  race  as 
already  acclimatized.  He  assumes  our  idiosyncrasy  to  be 
sufficiently  well  known,  and  only  suggests  vaguely  the 
general  conditions  by  which  it  may  have  been  developed. 

Is  this  idiosyncrasy  sufficiently  known?  Can  we 
really  say  with  any  precision  in  what  respects  an  English¬ 
man  diflers  from  a  Frenchman  ?  Is  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  really  entitled  to  be  called  in  any  sense  scientific, 
or  does  it  merely  consist  of  those  rough,  empirical  approxi¬ 
mations,  which  may  give  some  practical  guidance,  but  fail 
to  supply  sufficient  rules  for  satisfactory  theorizing?  M. 
Taine’s  main  distinction  is  certainly  vague  enough.  Hu 
habitually  contrasts  the  northern  with  what  he  sometimes 
calls  the  classical  races,  and  seems  to  assume  that  each 
race  conforms  to  a  well-ascertained  type.  Can  there,  we 
are  prompted  to  ask,  be  much  value  in  so  rough  a  rlivisioii  ? 
Un  the  one  title  we  have  the  English  races  eonsidercil  as  a 
single  unit.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  in  spite  of  all  the  levelling 
influences  of  civilization,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Bl¬ 
ands  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  homogeneous.  The 
Englishman  diflers  from  the  Irishman  as  widely  as  he  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Frenchman.  Climate  has  not  extingui-hed 
all  contrast  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  imaginations. 
M.  Ta  ne  does  not  condescend  to  take  account  of  these 
miniitim.  He  illustrates  some  of  his  theories,  for  example, 
by  the  English  p.'irliamentary  speakers  of  the  las't  century. 
These  orators,  ho  tells  us,  “  love  the  coarse  vulgarity  of 
gaudy  colors.  Th>‘y  hunt  out  accumulations  of  big  words, 
contrasts  symmetrically  protracted,  vast  and  resountling 
periods;”  an<l  his  proof  of  these  rather  <|uesiion'ible 
statements  is  drawn  from  the  younger  I’itt,  from  the  “ao- 
rimonious  rhetoric  and  forced  declamation  of  Sheridan,” 
and  above  all  from  Burke.  Any  Englishman  woidd  re¬ 
ply  that  Burke  was  an  Irlshmitn,  that  Sheridan  was 
a  typical  Irishman,  and  that  the  love  of  florid  rhetoritf 
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and  the  “  coarse  vulgarity  of  gaudy  colors  ’’  is  precisely 
one  of  the  points  on  which  the  average  Englishman  most 
emphatically  differs  from  the  Irishman.  What  can  be  the 
value  of  a  description  of  national  character  which  would 
make  such  men  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  and  O’Con¬ 
nell  typical  representatives  of  English  peculiarities  ?  The 
qualities  which  distinguish  them  are  just  the  qualities  in 
which  Englishmen  are  most  strikingly  deficient.  Grant¬ 
ing,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  feebler  race  has  been 
overpowered  by  the  stronger,  and  that  Burke  and  Sheri¬ 
dan  were  addressing  an  English  audience,  let  us  look  at 
the  other  branch  of  the  contrast. 

M.  Taine  constantly  uses  the  French  and  the  classical 
texts  as  interchangeable  phases.  Corneille  and  Racine 
are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  Greek  dramatists. 
The  French  taste  in  art  and  literature  is  identified  with 
the  Athenian.  The  doctrine  would  certainly  be  disputed 
in  this  form  by  most  English  and  German  critics.  We 
may  assume,  however,  that  M.  Taine  is  pointing  to  a  real 
distinction.  There  is  probably  some  quality  present  in  all 
“  classical  ”  dramatists  from  iEschylus  to  M.  Sardou,  and 
absent  from  all  ‘‘  Germanic”  dramatists,  from  Marlowe  to 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  But  surely  it  requires  to  be  carefully 
defined  before  we  can  use  it  for  “  scientific  psychology.” 
M.  Taine  speaks  as  though  the  distinction  were  as  palpable 
as  ^the  difl'erence  between  a  black  skin  and  a  white.  His 
language,  again,  would  put  the  French  and  Italian  poetry 
into  one  class  to  be  contrasted  with  the  English  in  another. 
The  difference  between  the  English  poetry  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  classical  period  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  in  one  case  we  were  under  Italian,  and  in  the  other 
under  French  influences.  How  can  the  difference  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  a  writer  who  constantly  speaks 
as  if  the  two  influences  were  identical?  M.  Taine  is,  of 
course,  fully  conscious  of  these  distinctions,  and  could 
doubtless  give  a  brilliant,  and  perhaps  an  accurate  account 
of  their  nature.  I  merely  urge  that,  if  his  science  pene¬ 
trated  much  below  the  surface,  he  should  at  least  favor  us 
with  some  definition  of  this  “classical  spirit”  of  which  he 
speaks  so  constantly.  His  utterances  are  not  very  clear. 
When,  for  example,  he  tells  us  d  propos  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
that  the  “  classical  ages  and  Latin  races  ”  generally  adopt 
an  analytical  method,  and  the  “romantic  ages  and  the 
Germanic  races  ”  an  intuitive  method  (I  use  the  words 
roughly),  one  is  beset  by  a  whole  host  of  doubts :  and  to 
say  the  truth,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  brilliant 
generalization  may  pair  off  with  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  that 
the  Scotch  intellect  is  essentially  deductive  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  inductive.  It  is  one  of  those  clever  guesses  at  truth 
which  will  not  bear  serious  examination.  Such  modes  of 
reasoning  suggest  that  after  all  M.  Taine  is,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  in  the  days  of  superficial  classification.  A  physicist 
who  has  only  gut  so  far  as  to  divide  the  material  world  into 
four  elements,  is  not  yet  capable  of  making  a  really  scien¬ 
tific  statement.  We  are  still  in  the  analogous  position  in 
regard  to  races  of  men.  That  even  with  such  rough 
generalities,  a  man  may  make  very  instructive  remarks  is 
I  ossible  enough.  I  only  observe  that  it  is  altogether  pre¬ 
mature  to  give  ourselves  the  airs  of  scientific  accuracy. 
Our  efforts  to  make  faithful  portraits  are  too  much  like 
trying  to  paint  miniatures  with  a  mop.  Endless  confusion 
is  produced,  and  the  apparently  precise  statements  crumble 
in  our  hands.  M.  Taine  is  better  than  his  philosophy ; 
but  it  is  because  his  showy  generalities  generally  cover 
clever  remarks  about  the  difference  between  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen;  and  here,  if  not  scientific,  he  can  be 
picturesque  and  approximately  accurate. 

Before  examining  his  account  of  the  English  character, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  his 
third  condition.  The  epoch,  it  is  undeniable,  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  discussing  the  psychology  of  a  peo¬ 
ple.  What,  then,  is  the  epoch  f  M.  Taine  speaks  of  the 
mediseval  period,  the  renaissance,  the  classical  and  the 
modern  periods.  To  each  of  those  periods  belongs  an  ap¬ 
propriate  philosophy,  an  appropriate  social  organization, 
and,  as  the  result  of  Irath,  an  appropriate  tone  of  sentiment 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  contemporary  literature.  For 
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I  the  most  part,  M.  Taine  is  content  to  give  rather  a  pi^ 
tures(}ue  description  than  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
I  peculiarities  of  the  time.  He  accumulates  a  number  of 
I  vivid  details  and  acute  critical  reuiarks  which  show  how 
I  the  English  nobleman  in  a  wig  is  the  old  feudal  baron  in 
I  disguise  ;  how  Puritanism  was  already  latent  in  our  medi- 
i  teval  religion ;  and  how  Byron  was  but  a  new  avatar  of  the 
;  old  Berserker  spirit.  One  mode  of  characterization  it 
comparatively  neglected.  •  As  he  was  not  writing  a  histoiy 
I  of  thought,  but  of  literature,  it  is  of  course  natural  that  he 
I  should  dwell  rather  upon  the  general  temper  of  the  period 
'  than  upon  the  particular  dogmas  which  were  current.  He 
i  has  therefore  occupied  himself  more  with  our  poets  and 
.  novelists  than  with  our  theologians  and  philosophers, 
i  Hobbes  and  Locke,  interest  him  as  illustrations  of  char- 
'  acter  rather  than  as  landmarks  for  the  history  of  speeula- 
,  tion.  The  plan  of  his  book  imposed  this  restriction  upon 
:  him  ;  but  at  times  it  seems  to  lead  him  into  a  certain  in- 
,  justice,  or,  at  least,  incompleteness  of  view. 

The  epoch  cannot  be  fairly  understood  without  takini’ 

I  into  account  the  speculative  stage  which  has  been  reached. 

As  M.  Taine  truly  says,  “  beneath  every  literature  there  is 
{  a  philosophy;  ”  and,  if  you  put  the  philosophy  outof  siuht. 
you  arc  apt  to  misunderstand  the  literature.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  M.  Taine  takes  the  degraded  theatre  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  for  his  chief  authority  as  to  English  manners  of  the 
period,  and  spends  many  pages  in  proving  what  is  obvious 
enough,  that  Wycherley  was  a  very  poor  creature  beside 
Molihre,  he  seems  to  be  sinking  to  the.  level  of  the  old- 
I  fashioned  historians,  who  identified  the  court  with  the 
I  nation,  and  argued  that,  because  Charles  II.  was  a  scape- 
I  grace,  the  English  people  were  corrupt  at  heart.  He 
I  touches  upon  Barrow  and  Tillotson  principally  by  way  of 
I  showing  what  dull  sermons  Englishmen  can  write  ;  and  he 
.  finds  in  Bunyan  a  good  representative  of  the  later  Puri- 
;  tans.  Yet  a  fuller  reference  to  such  men  as  Locke  and 
Cudworth,  and  Leighton  and  Baxter,  though  it  might  have 
I  involved  some  dull  writing,  would  have  been  but  a  fair  bal- 
j  ance  to  the  full-length  likeness  of  the  ribald  playwrighu. 

I  Periods,  moreover,  are  run  together  rather  vaguely. 

I  Hobbes  is  introduced  as  the  natural  product  of  this  de- 
I  graded  society,  and  is  contrasted  with  Des  Cartes.  The 
I  French  philosopher,  “  in  the  midst  of  purified  society  and 
I  religion,  noble  and  calm,  enthroned  intelligence  and  ele- 
;  vated  man ;  whereas  Hobbes,  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
I  thrown  society  and  a  religion  run  mad,  degraded  man  and 
I  enthroned  matter.”  Yet  Hobbes  published  his  “  Levia- 
I  than”  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  ;  and  his  treatine 
I  on  human  nature  was  composed  in  1640.  Like  Des  Cartes, 

I  his  junior  by  eight  years,  he  really  belongs  to  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  is  not  evident  that  the 
I  social  state  that  led  to  the  Fronde  was  nobler  and  purer 
!  than  that  which  produced  the  English  civil  war.  To  rep- 
!  resent  him  as  the  product  of  the  Restoration,  period  is 
I  obviously  erroneous,  though  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
teacher  of  many  of  its  politicians.  The  chief  writers  of 
the  time  represent  the  reaction  from  his  principles, 
j  M.  Taine’s  indifference  to  our  speculative  literature  leads 
I  him  to  a  greater  injustice  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In- 
I  capacity  for  the  loftier  philosophy  is  one  of  our  unfortunate 
characteristics.  Accoruingty  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume, 

!  are  dispatched  in  a  few  sentences.  Berkeley  lights  upon 
I  a  single  idea,  but  does  not  know  bow  to  use  it.  Locke  is 
“  almost  as  poor  ”  and  a  hesitating  and  inconclusive 
thinker.  Hume,  a  bolder  inquirer,  ends  in  a  complete  pyr- 
I  rhonism.  “  Rarely,  in  this  world,”  says  M.  Taine,  “  has 
I  speculation  fallen  lower.”  This  judgment  will  be  admitted 
I  in  some  sense  by  people  who  yet  believe  in  the  |)o.ssibilityof 
{  framing  a  science  of  ontology.  The  great  English  think¬ 
ers  just  noticed  were  of  the  destructive  order ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  labors  was  so  far  negative.  And  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  M.  Taine  has  a  right  to  treat  them  with  this 
I  sublime  contempt.  Whatever  their  faults,  they  represented 
i  for  the  time  the  main  current  of  the  European  movement  of 
I  thought ;  Locke,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  was  the  great 
I  prophet  of  the  century,  and  Hume’s  skepticism  was  neces- 
i  sary,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  supply  a  basis  for  Kant’s  at- 
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tempt  at  a  reconstruction  of  the  metaphysical  edifice.  But, 
moreover,  M.  Taine  has  himself  expressed  a  very  different 
view.  In  his  essay  on  Mr.  Mill,  which,  having  received 
the  warm  praise  of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  may  di8)>en8e  with 
mine,  he  comes,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  and  German  methods  of  in¬ 
quiry  represent  two  tendencies  which  require  to  be  com¬ 
bined  in  order  to  bring  nut  the  complete  philosophy  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Mill,  as  representing  the  English  method,  is 
the  greatest  master  since  Hegel.  Now  Mr.  Mill's  legiti¬ 
mate  intellectual  ancestors  are  plainly  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  to  whom  we  may  add  Hartley  and  his  disciple, 
Jaiinos  ^lill.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  deny  to  the  English 
skeptics  the  title  of  philosophers,  but  we  cannot  possibly 
deny  that  they  represent  a  most  important  intellectual 
movement.  To  declare  that  speculation  never  fell  lower  is 
to  use  a  rather  ambiguous  phrase;  but  it  is  clearly  unjust 
if  it  means  that  the  thinkers  of  the  time  were  feeble  as 
well  as  destructive. 

The  theological  speculation  of  the  same  period  is  dis¬ 
missed  with  e({ual  contempt,  as  so  much  prosaic  moralizing. 
The  divines  were  “  apologists,  not  inquirers,”  and  “  busied 
themselves  with  morality,  not  with  truth.”  Deism  aud 
atheism  are  a  mere  passing  eruption  ;  the  freethinkers, 
under  the  guidance  of  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Bolingbroke, 
“attack  the  clergy  by  the  same  instinct  which  leads  them 
to  beat  the  watch.”  M.  Taine  is  right  enough  in  insisting 
upon  the  strong  tendency  of  the  divines  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  ethical  discussions,  and  in  declaring  that  their 
love  of  truth  was  clouded  by  theological  prejudices;  whilst 
he  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  narrowness  of  their  critical 
methods.  When  however,  he  compares  them  with  Voltaire, 
Montesij^uieu,  and  Diderot,  he  reminds  us  that  the  weapons 
of  the  French  assailants  of  orthodoxy  were  really  forged 
in  England.  To  s.ay  that  Collins  and  Tindal  were  sim¬ 
ple  assailants  of  morality  is  to  adopt  the  coar8e^t  misrepre- 
lentations  of  their  adversaries.  They  were  really  di-cuss- 
iog,  though  with  infinitely  inferior  knowledge  and  ability, 
the  same  problems  which  have  occupied  Strauss  and  llcnan 
in  later  years.  Their  criticism  was  feeble  because  it  was 
premature ;  but  with  such  methods  as  were  open  to  them, 
they  argued  the  truih  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  eagerness;  and,  if  their  reasoning  was  gener¬ 
ally  cramped  and  narrow,  they  anticipated  the  substance 
of  many  later  inquiries.  If  deism  e.xpired,  it  was  chiefly 
because  theology  had  become  so  leavened  with  the  deistic 
roirit  that  it  was  scarcely  burdensome  even  to  skeptics. 
The  arguments  of  the  deists  and  their  opponents  would  be 
as  useless  at  the  present  day  as  bows  and  arrows  in  modern 
warfare  ;  but  M.  Taine  too  easily  assumes  that  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  argument  shows  the  incapacity  of  the  dis¬ 
putants.  Like  Hampden  with  his  forty  shillings,  they 
were  raising  very  deep  questions  in  very  narrow  issues ; 
and  at  least  one  theologian  of  the  time  was  as  good  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  English  thought  as  contemporary  essayists 
and  novelists.  Butler  is  not  a  philosopher  of  a  high  order ; 
but  he  certainly  represents  a  vein  of  genuine  and  very 
characteristic  speculation.  His  extreme  contempt  for  the 
whole  of  this  vigorous,  though  narrow  school  of  thinkers, 
whose  faults  are  after  all  chiefly  the  faults  of  the  times, 
makes  M.  Taine  rather  unjust  even  to  Pope  and  Addison. 
Their  moralizing  and  their  references  to  (he  popular  theol¬ 
ogy  are  set  down  by  him  to  the  natural  propensity  of  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  to  run  into  prosy  and  irrelevanf  sermons. 
Rather  they  are  a  natural  corollary  from  the  intense  inter¬ 
est  which  all  their  contemporaries  were  naturally  takinii  in 
the  most  absorbing  controversies  of  the  time.  A  fuller 
relerence,  in  short,  to  the  condition  under  which  men  were 
then  laboring,  by  such  means  as  were  o|)en  to  them,  to 
frame  a  rational  theory  of  the  universe  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  many  things  which  are  ascribed  ton  summarily  to 
the  innate  prosiness  and  utilitarianism  of  the  English 
character. 

What,  however,  is  this  character  upon  which  M.  Taine 
discourses  so  copiously  ?  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  pack 
into  a  distinct  logical  formula  the  numerous  brilliant  re¬ 
marks  of  which  we  are  the  subjects.  Much  that  he  says  is 


but  the  reproduction,  in  a  more  pretentious  form,  of  the 
goo<l  old  theory  symbolized  by  the  figure  of  John  Bull. 
Hogarth,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  represents  the  jovial  Eng¬ 
lishman  confronted  by  the  wretched  frog-eaters  at  Calais  ; 
and  M.  Taine  gives  us  the  frog-eaters’  view  of  the  contrast. 
We  are  large,  overfed,  beer,  port  wine,  and  gia  swilling 
animals;  coarse,  burly,  and  pachydermatous,  with  little 
external  sensibility,  and  no  love  for  things  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  ;  but  yet  with  strong  passions  which  sometimes  express 
themselves  in  broad  humor,  and  sometimes  give  birth  to  a 
rich  but  overcharged  poetry.  All  this,  however,  which 
sometimes  verges  upon  caricature,  is  no  more  than  we 
have  heard  before.  It  does  not  require  a  philosopher,  with 
theories  about  race,  climate,  and  epoch,  to  tell  us  as  much. 
The  first  drawing  in  Charivari  of  a  British  Goddam  gives 
the  same  theory  in  a  coarser  shape;  and  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  familiar  since  (he  days  of  Froissart.  That 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  is  indeed  un¬ 
deniable.  Vague  as  are  most  international  judgments, 
there  are  yet  some  contrasts  too  striking  not  to  l)e  j»r- 
ceived.  A  man  must  be  e.xtremely  inferior  to  M.  Taine 
who  could  not  roughly  indicate  the  difference  between 
Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  or  between  Voltaire  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  On  the  other  hand,  such  general  remarks  do 
not  take  us  very  far. 

When  M.  Taine  has  pointed  out  that  an  English  writer 
is  more  harsh  and  positive  than  the  analogous  Frenchman, 
he  has  gone  but  a  little  way  towards  defining  his  real  char¬ 
acter.  Beneath  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  English 
there  lie  the  qualities  which  make  him  a  man  ;  and  if  you 
stop  short  at  the  specific  differences  you  do  not  reach  the 
essence.  M.  Taine’s  criticism  is  thus  apt  to  become  super¬ 
ficial.  A  French  critic  of  the  old  school  was  satisfied  to 
jKtint  out  that  in  the  English  drama  murders  were  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  stage,  and  ribaldry  mixed  with  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  sentiments ;  and  then  summarily  condemned  us  as 
hopeless  barbarians.  M.  Taine  is  too  scientific  in  spirit 
and  too  generous  in  feeling  to  agree  in  these  rash  judg¬ 
ments  ;  and  yet  he  is  often  content  to  stop  at  the  same 
point.  The  want  of  classical  taste  is  the  one  fact  which 
occurs  to  him  about  many  of  our  writers,  and  that  failing, 
though  it  does  not  make  him  deliberately  unjust,  prevents 
him  from  really  symj)athizing  with  their  s])irit.  Too  often 
we  see  the  old  Frenchman  under  the  mask  of  the  inotlern 
psychologist,  and  we  feel  thiit,  with  all  his  philosophy,  he 
can  only  hold  up  his  hands  in  ama7<‘ment  at  our  grotescjue 
modes  of  thought. 

A<hlison  remarks  in  one  of  the  S/ifclatorit,  that  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  often  complains  that  French  actors  all  “s[)eak 
in  a  tone,”  not  considering  that  Frenchmen  make  the  same 
complaint  about  himself.  His  reason,  of  course  is,  that 
each  language  has  a  system  of  expression  of  its  own,  which 
is  not  appreciated  by  any  one  not  brought  up  to  it  from  in¬ 
fancy.  Now,  careful  observation  may  enable  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  existence  of  this  natural  “  tone ;  ”  but  it  cannot 
give  us  the  ear  which  is  spontaneously  susceptible  to  the 
impressions.  M.  Taine  has  labored  conscientiously,  and 
sometimes  with  remarkable  success,  to  train  himself  in  the 
English  taste;  but  we  are  frequently  conscious  that  an  in¬ 
nate  insensibility  to  our  specific  methods  renders  him  an 
incompetent  judge  to  the  finer  literary  essences.  His 
judgment  of  our  poets  often  implies  a  misconception  —  such 
at  least  it  appears  to  me  —  of  the  relative  positions  which 
they  really  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges. 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam  ”  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
cold  and  monotonous  lamentation  of  a  “correct  gentleman, 
with  bran  new  gloves,”  who  wipes  away  his  tears  at  a 
funeral  with  a  cambric  handkerchief ;  whilst  he  speaks  of 
the  Idylls  with  rather  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm.  This 
opinion,  as  I  fancy,  follows  rather  from  a  theory  as  to  what 
Mr.  Tennyson  oufht  to  be,  than  from  a  perception  of  what 
he  really  is.  Time,  however,  must  decide  in  this  instance. 
His  view  of  the  earlier  poets  of  this  century  touches  upon 
less  debatable  ground.  He  treats  at  length  of  the  un¬ 
readable  epics  of  Southey  —  the  “  illustrious  poet,”  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  that  most  elegant  writer  of  prose  — and 
the  tinsel  finery  of  Moore,  whilst  he  scarcely  condescends 
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to  notice  KcHts,  an  infinitely  superior  poet,  as  need  hardly 
be  laid,  and  one  who!«  influence  on  succeeding  writers  has 
been  f.<r  more  deeply  marked.  Wordsworth  is  with  him 
simply  the  tiresome,  though  occasionally  eloquent  moralist 
of  the  “  Excursion,”  and  the  rebel  against  the  convention¬ 
alities  of  poetic  diction.  That  Wonisworth  ever  deserted 
his  theories  in  practice,  and  that  his  greatest  claims  are 
founded  upon  the  sonnets  and  the  odes,  does  not  8t‘em  to 
occur  to  liim.  ”  Lycidas  ”  is  only  mentioned  as  showing 
that  Milton  was  beginning  to  injure  his  poetry  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  theological  passion.  Denham’s  Cooper’s 
Hill,”  originally  pub^lished  in  IC43,  is  questionably  intro¬ 
duced  as  showing  that  a  ttue  vein  of  poetry  existed  in  the 
Restoration  period,  whilst  no  notice  is  taken  of  Marvell. 
But,  not  to  dwell  upon  small  oversights  in  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  work,  this  want  of  that  more  intimate  appreciation 
which  we  observe  in  a  perlict  critic,  may  be  illustrated 
from  another  case.  It  is  curious  to  compare  M.  Taine’s 
remarks  upon  Hogarth  with  Charles  Lamb’s  well-known 
essay.  M.  Taine  tells  us  that  Hogarth’s  pictures  are  a 
mass  of  hideous  grotesques.  “  Detestable  yahoos  that  yon 
are,”  he  exclaims  to  the  actors  in  the  Hogarthean  world, 
“  who  presume  to  usurp  the  blessed  light;  in  what  brain  can 


you  have  arisen,  and  why  did  a  p  (inter  sully  his  eyes  with 
the  siirlit  of  you  ’/  It  is,”  ho  replies,  “  because  his  eyes 


were  English,  and  the  wnses  are  barbarous.”  M.  Taine, 
therefore,  holding  his  nose,  as  it  were,  succeeds  in  forcinf' 
himself  to  contemplate  these  brutalities,  and  kindly  cxcuscl 
Hogarth  to  the  Frenchmen  who.^c  delicate  feelings  are 
•hocked  bytuch  crudities,  on  the  ground  that  mtTralisIs 
are  useful,  and  that  Hogarth  has  preached  a  lesson  admi¬ 
rably  adapti  d  to  barbarians.  We  turn  to  Lamb,  and  find 
that  these  pictures,  whatever  their  faults,  are  regarded  as 
dis|>laying  e.xtraordintiry  intensity  of  imasinatTon  ;  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  are  shoikud  at  a  St.  Giles’s  must  yet 
admit  that  llcgaith’s  *•  Gin  Lane  ”  shows  more  genius  than 
Poussin’s  literal  representation  of  the“  Plague  at  Athens;” 
that  some  of  his  figures  arc  as  •*  terrible  as  anything  that 
Michael  Angelo  ever  drew  ;  that  the  madman  in  Hogarth’s 
“Bedlam”  shows  as  much  tragic  power  as  the  denioniacs 
in  Raphael;  and,  in  short,  that  Hogarth  is  a  pictorial 
Shake.-peare.  Then  Hogarth’s  faces  are  never  mean  or 
insignificant ;  even  in  the  midst  ol  horror.*,  he  always  shows 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  is  specially  fond  of  introducinrr  the 
innocence  of  childhood  to  relieve  the  mind  oppressed  by 
spectacles  of  crime  and  misery.  The  “  Stages  of  Cruelty,” 
on  which  M.  Taine  dwells  as  emphatically  characteristic, 
are  dismissed  as  mere  worthless  caricatures,  “the  olLpring 
of  his  fancy  in  some  wayward  humor;”  but  in  nearly  all 
the  other  pictures  Lamb  finds  infinite  kindliness,  humor, 
and,  in  short,  that  “  sprinkling  ol  the  better  nature,  which, 
like  holy  water,  chases  away  and  disperses  the  conta(»ion 
of  the  bad.”  M.  Taine  remarks  of  one  of  Ilogarth’s^pic- 
tures,  the  “  Modern  Midnight  Conversation,”  that,  “  wick¬ 
edness,  stupidity,  all  the  vile  poison  of  the  vilest  human 
passions,  drops  and  distils  from  ”  the  figures.  Lamb  falls 
into  r.qitures  over  the  joviality,  aud  the  wealth  of  humor 
and  fancy  displayed  in  the  “Election  Entertainment.” 
Now  if  I  wished  to  define  Hogarth’s  place  relatively  to 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  I  should  certainly  prefer 
M.  Taine’s  judgment  to  Lamb’s.  Lamb  knew  and  eareil 
as  little  as  {lossiblc  for  any  art  except  that  which  embodied 
his  favorite  inoiles  of  sentiment  Very  possibly,  too,  he 
puts  more,  into  Hogarth  than  can  really  be  found  in  him, 
and  is  wilfully  blind  to  his  defects.  But  if  I  wanted  to 
know  the  genuine  Hogarth,  I  should  as  decidedly  prefer 
the  testimony  of  the  man  who  has  loved  him  heartily,  who 
sympathized  with  all  his  prejudices,  and  pored  over  him 
with  lender  affection  To  make  Lamb’s  criticism  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  it  requires  to  be  toned  down  and  corrected  ; 
whilst  M.  Taine’s  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  set  of  observations.  He  has  only  touched  the 
outsi  le  of  the  man.  His  psychology  has  merely  informed  him 
of  the  obvious  fact  that  Hogarih  is  coarse,  and  would  shock 
French  nerves;  to  which  we  may  |H-rhaps  add,  that  he 
now  shocks  English  nerves.  Lamb,  without  any  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  8|)eak  of,  has  instinctively  discovered  the  source  of 


Hogarth’s  ]>ower,  and  explains  why  we  love  him  with  per¬ 
haps  a  rather  indiscriminating  affection.  He  sees  the 
tenderness  and  the  humor,  and  in  consideration  of  tlieni 
forgives  the  brutality,  which  to  M.  Taine  is  the  single 
(juality  worth  noticing.  That  English  arc  in  some  senK 
coarser  than  French  nerves  is  probable  enough ;  but  M. 
Taine’s  treatment  of  Hogarth  —  and  it  is  loo  often  paralleled 
in  his  other  criticism  —  would  lead  to  the  exaggerated  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  are  nothing  but  ferocious  brutes,  whose 
solid  imaginations  can  only  be  stimulated  by  vivid  repre- 
eentations  of  hell  or  the  gallows.  If  we  could  accept  this 
as  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  nation  at  large,  it  would 
scarcely  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  method  for  judging 
individual  character. 

Beyond  these  commonplaces,  however,  M.  Taine  has  cer. 
tain  theories  which,  though  not  systematically  expounded, 
are  frc(|uently  indicated  with  more  or  less  clearness.  The 
Englishman,  so  far  as  I  can  venture  to  state  his  doctrine,  isa 
combination  of  two  distinct  characters.  Sometimes,  he  telli 
us,  we  give  up  everything  to  liberty,  sometimes  we  enslave 
everything  to  rule.  Our  frames  are  too  vigorous  and  too 
unyielding.  Some  of  us,  “  alarmed  by  the  fire  of  an  over¬ 
fed  temperament  and  by  the  energy  of  unsocial  passions," 
regard  Nature  as  dangerous,  and  place  her  in  a  strait  waist¬ 
coat  of  propriety,  morality,  and  religion.  The  restraint 
gradually  becomes  too  severe  ;  and  then  Nat  are  breaks  her 
fetters  and  gives  herself  up  to  excesses. 

Shakespeare,  we  are  told,  led  to  the  reaction  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  Milton  produced  Wycherley,  Congreve  De  Foe,  and 
Wifberforce  Lord  Byron.  This  stiu.'gTe  is  represented  in 
the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking  by  Fichling  and  Kith- 
ardfon.  An  Englishman  is  always  oscillating  vehemently 
between  these  two  extremes.  He  is  a  Berserker  (M.  Taine 
is  fond  of  the  Berserkers)  in  a  black  coat  and  white  tie. 
He  behaves  for  a  long  time  with  an  overstrained  decorum, 
which  makes  him  rather  riiHculous  and  very  tiresome  to  his 
neighbors  ;  aud  then  suddenly  the  old  madness  fires  his 
blood,  and,  like  a  half-reclaimed  savage,  he  throws  oil’  his 
decent  apparel  and  furiously  runs  a  muck,  hewing  down 
evrt'y  impediment  that  comes  in  his  way.  The  .  theory  has 
certainly  tome  conveniences.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be 
so  wide  as  to  conclude  almost  every  conceivable  case. 
Every  Englishman,  and  indeed  every  human  being,  must 
be  somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  obedience  to  law 
and  revolt  from  law,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  in 
every  writer  an  admixture  of  these  two  difl’erent  elements. 
M.  'i'aine,  however,  means  to  express  something  more  than 
this.  He  means  to  say  that  the  characteristic  of  Jinglish 
writers  is  an  incapacity  for  ol)eying  the  dictates  of  that 
moderate  good  sense  which  gives  laws  to  French  literature. 
If  the  Puritan  clement  predominates  in  him  he  becomes  a 
bore,  and  prt'aches  eternal  sermons  of  flat  morality.  If  be 
has  a  dash  of  Berserker  blood,  he  takes  leave  of  all  de¬ 
cency,  and  plunges  into  artistic  as  well  as  moral  extrava¬ 
gances.  •  He  is  like  an  over-fed  horse,  who  can  be  forced  to 
walk  by  a  strong  hand,  but,  if  allowed  the  least  liberty,  will 
break  into  a  mad  gallop.  And  therefore  ho  is  incapable 
of  that  regulated  energj-  which  is  characteristic  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  school.  His  ineiit  is  in  his  outbiir.-ts  of  demoniac 
power  ;  and  he  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  harmony  and  pro¬ 
portion. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  far  this  theory  is  con 
firmed  by  our  political  history,  and  whether,  as  it  would 
seem  to  imply,  Englishmen  have  been  more  rem.irkable 
than  their  neighbors  for  vehement  alternations  between 
ty  ranny  and  license.  Nothing,  as  we  are  frequently  told 
is  more  char.vcteristic  of  Englishmen  than  their  love  of  com 
promise.  How  is  this  tendency  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
theory  which  should  make  them  conspicuous  for  a  love  of 
extremes  ?  The  theory  is  picturesque  rather  than  sciem 
tific,  and  though  it  enables  M.  Taine  to  describe  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  English  literature  with  great  vividness,  it  breaks 
down  when  we  try  to  interpret  it  too  strictly.  The  thesis 
suggested  seems  to  be  in  one  respect  fundamentally  erro¬ 
neous.  If  by  the  Berserker  element  in  the  English  race  he 
means  their  capacity  for  deep  emotion  and  gloomy  imagina¬ 
tion,  this  capacity  does  not  really  involve  an  unwillingness 
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to  obe^  laws,  but  only  to  obey  a  particular  kind  of  laws. 
M.  Tame  sometiinea  seems  to  mistake  for  mere  license,  con¬ 
formity  to  a  type  dill’ering  from  his  own  ideal.  This  confu¬ 
sion.  if  it  be  a  confusion,  runs  through  a  good  many  of  his 
criticisms,  and  may  be  best  explained  by  his  judgment  in 
some  individual  cases. 

M.  Taine,  for  example,  has  devoted  a  very  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  essay  to  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  curious,  though  not  the  most  satisfactory,  in  his 
book.  Ilis  sincere  desire  to  be  impartial  and  appreciative 
struggles  with  a  radical  incapacity  for  sympathizing  with  a 
mind  so  dilFcrent  from  his  own.  lie  describes  very  amus¬ 
ingly  the  perplexity  of  a  Frenchman  when  brought  intocon- 
tact  with  this  “extraordinary  animal.”  By  an  energetic 
course  of  study  M.  Taine  succeeds  to  some  extent  in  solving 
the  problem.  lie  accounts  for  Mr.  Carlyle  as  a  Puritan  who 
has  somehow  been  profoundly  influenced  by  German  ideas. 
He  is  a  hybrhl  between  Hegel  and  John  Knox.  That  is 
his  vital  formula ;  and  M.  Taine  deduces  all  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  with  great  ingenuity  and  with  many  instructive  com¬ 
ments.  And  yet  he  cannot  really  like  the  strange  charac¬ 
ter  whom  he  has  analyzed.  He  sometimes  verges  upon 
caricature,  as  when  he  says  that  “  no  ulcer,  no  filth  is  sufll- 
cient  to  disgust  Carlyle” —  a  statement  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  overstraine<I.  He  declares  that  Carlyle  sees 
“nothing  but  evil  in  the  French  revolution,”  and  condemns 
the  French  because  they  were  not  Puritans  of  the  English 
variety,  I  do  not  maintain  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  revolution  ;  but,  after  all,  he  has  said  in  his  own 
dialect  little  more  than  has  been  said  by  Comte  in  France 
—  namely,  that  the  revolution,  whilst  necessary  and  useful 
on  the  destructive  side,  was  deficient  on  the  constructive 
side,  and  recent  history  perhaps  shows  that,  if  the  judgment 
be  inadeniiatc,  it  is  not  one  which  implies  a  real  want  of  in¬ 
sight.  M.  Taine  retaliates  the  dislike,  though  he  guards 
himself  with  praiseworthy  care  against  yielding  to  his  prej¬ 
udice.  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  this  theory,  becomes  a  Berserker- 
Puritan.  His  genuine  forefathers,  says  M.  Taine,  were 
“  the  Norse  pirates,  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth.”  Many  of  them  were  mad¬ 
men,  and  Mr.  Carivie  has  only  been  saved  from  madness  by 
his  love  of  facts  —  ids  “  sentiment  of  actuality,”  as  M.  Taine 
calls  it  —  and  his  religious  spirit.  If  saved,  however,  he 

has  been  saved  “  so  as  by  fire.”  He  shows  the  frenzied 

eye,  the  over-strained  imagination,  the  grotesque  aflecta- 
tions  which  testify  to  a  mind  tottering  on  the  verge  of  in¬ 
sanity’.  Mr,  Carlyle,  in  fact,  is  an  inspired  madman. 
That  is  reallv  M.  Taine’s  verdict,  though  he.covers  it  under 
k  decorous  phraseology. 

^  We  see  here  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Puritan  and  the 
Berserker  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  to  bo  incapable  of 

amalgamation.  The  fact  may  lead  us  to  ask  whether  the 

Berserker  element  is  not  capable  of  recognizing  a  law  and 
an  artistic  theory  of  its  own,  though  so  strange  to  M.  Taine 
that  he  confounds  obedience  to  it  with  madness?  His  es¬ 
say,  painstaking  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  overlooks  one  side 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings.  The  Puritans,  as  had  often  lioen 
remarked,  joined  to  their  enthusiasm  a  strong  vein  of 
ihrewd  common  sense  ;  and  that  is  a  faculty  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings  to  any  one  who  is  not  so 
astonished  by  the  superficial  strangeness  of  his  style  as  to 
be  unable  to  penetrate  to  their  substance.  Its  expression 
in  literature  is  that  singular  quality  which  we  call  humor, 
and  which  M.  Taine  pronounces,  in  accordance  with  a  com¬ 
mon,  though,  as  I  venture  to  think,  a  rather  unsound  opin¬ 
ion,  to  be  unknown  to  and  therefore  unnamed  hy  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

In  a  curious  passage  he  endeavors  to  explain  what  humor 
means.  It  implies,  he  says,  .a  taste  for  strong  contrasts, 
which  is  undeniable ;  it  implies  further,  that  the  writer 
gratifies  his  own  whim's  in  complete  forgetfulness  of  his  au¬ 
dience —  a  doctrine  which  is  more  disputable;  and,  finally, 
it  implies  a  “  violent  joviality  buried  under  a  heap  of  sad- 
nesi.”  Shakespeare’s  clowns  making  jests  over  a  grave 
»re  typical  instances  of  the  faculty.  To  this  I  will  add  that 
it  also  implies,  in  a  man  of  strong  mind,  a  cool  intellect 
presiding  over  the  freaks  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  check¬ 


ing  the  tendency  to  extravagance  by  a  keen  perception  of 
absurdity.  This  is  the  substratum  which  really  underlies 
the  strange  e.xcursions  of  the  English  intellect;  an<l  M. 
Taine’s  difticulty  in  recognizing  its  manifestations  explains 
the  error  of  some  of  his  critical  judgments.  A  man  is  not 
the  worse  in  many  ways  for  being  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  certainly  he  is  disqualified  to  he  a  sound  critic 
of  much  of  our  literature.  Leave  out  Mr.  Carlyle’s  humor, 
or  regard  it  as  simply  distasteful,  and  bis  queer  phrases  and 
violent  eontrasts  become  a  mere  oflence,  if  not  actually 
indications  of  insanity.  A  critic  who  has  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  a  scientific  analysis,  instead  of  s|>onta- 
neously  delighting  in  its  freshness,  can  see  nothing  but 
affectation  ami  absurdity  in  much  that  is  to  others  the  real 
charm  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings ;  and  thcrelore  we  are  not 
surprised  that  after  discussing,  with  great  aciHeness.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  relation  to  Hegel  and  to  the  Puritans,  M.  Taine  is 
still  unable  to  feel  his  merits,  ami  speaks  of  him  like  a  vis¬ 
itor  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  recognizes  flashes  of  genius  in 
the  ravings  of  one  of  its  inmates.  He  ends  very  charac¬ 
teristically  by  expressing  his  preference  for  Macaulay’s 
calm  and  solid  reasoning  over  the  “  exaggerated  and  demo¬ 
niac  style,  the  marvellous  and  lickly  philosophy,  the  sinis¬ 
ter  and  furious  politics  ”  of  his  rival,  though  admitting  that 
Macaulay  has  less  genius. 

Perhaps  it  wonhl  surprise  M.  Taine  if  we  replied  that  we 
prefer  Mr.  Carlyle,  not  merely  for  his  genius,  but  for  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  A  significant  instance  may  be 
found  in  another  isise  where  we  have  to  complain  of  M. 
Taine’s  injustice.  No  English  reader  who  has  compared 

I  the,  essays  of  the  two  writers  upon  Johnson  will  deny  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  discovered  a  real  man  where  ^lacaulay 
presents  \is  with  a  heap  of  parado.xes.  M.  'I'aine  would 
apparently  take  a  different  view,  for  he  mentions  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  admiration  of  Johnson  as  a  proof  of  his  extravagance, 
and  his  own  portrait  of  the  lexicographer  is  moilelled  upon 
that  of  Macaulay.  His  account  of  Johnson  is  indeed  acuri- 
osity  in  its  way.  After  describing  the  poor  man’s  oddities 
in  the  fashion  of  Macaulay,  he  asks  his  readers  what  can 
possibly  be  the  secret  of  the  English  admir.ation  for  this 
strange  being.  -Vt  length  he  finds  an  answer  We  like 
Johnson,  it  seems,  becaifse  we  like  sermons.  “  ft  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  essays  (that  is,  the  “  Uanibler  ”  and  its 
like)  are  a  national  food.  It  is  because  they  are  in-ipid 
and  dull  for  us  that  they  suit  the  taste  of  an  Englishman. 
We  understand  now  why  they  take  Ibr  a  favorite  the  re¬ 
spectable,  the  unbearable  Samuel  Johnson.” 

Surely  a  more  hopeless  answer  was  never  given.  Very 
few  Englishmen  ever  read  the  essays,  though  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  regret  the  fact ;  and  the  faults  which  have  maile  John¬ 
son  unreadable  to  ns  are  precisely  the  faults  which,  as  M. 
Taine  tells  us,  make  them  unbearable  to  a  Frenchman. 
Why  then  do  we  love  Johnson  ?  As  M.  Taine  has  read 
Boswell,  and  is  unable  to  answer  the  question,  we  may  de-  . 

I  spairof  giving  any  answer  which  will  satisfy  him.  English¬ 
men,  however,  to  whom  that  book  has  been  a  delight  from 
the  days  of  their  childhood,  and  who  can  discuss  lew  sub¬ 
jects  without  one  of  the  old  doctor’s  vigorous  phrases  rising 
to  their  lips,  could  give  an  account  of  their  faith  which 
would  satisfy  themselves.  It  is  partly  because,  under  a 
rough  outside,  Johnson  had  a  noble  nature,  to  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  done  justice  in  his  admirable  essay,  and  partly 
because  he  had  that  strong  sense  of  humor  which  is  the  in- 
de.x  of  shrewd  common  sense.  “  Rasselas  ”  is  certainly  not 
so.  lively  as  “  Candide,”  though  it  is  a  very  powerful  work 
in  its  way  ;  but  Johnson  is  no  mere  retailer  of  moral  plati¬ 
tudes,  hut  a  man  whose  words,  especially  those  reported  by 
Boswell,  always  show  the  thinker  who  Ins  really  known 
men  and  manner.",  ami  been  ennobled  instead  of  embittered 
hy  his  experience.  What  we  love  in  him  is  not  his  prosing, 
but  the  sturdv  hammer-strokes  of  his  humor  upon  plausible 
nonsense.  The  man  whose  motto  was  “clear  your  mind 
of  cant  ”  was  not  a  walking  sermon,  but  a  real  human  be¬ 
ing  of  no  ordinary  foree. 

I  M.  Taine’s  criticism  on  Johnson’s  style  shows  the  same 

I  want  of  appreciation.  “  Classical  prose.”  he  says,  “  at- 

i  tained  the  same  perfection  in  him  as  classical  poetry  in  • 
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Pope.'  Art  cannot  be  more  consummate  or  nature  more 
forced.”  Johnson’s  prose,  with  its  lumbering  superfeta¬ 
tion  of  verbal  antithesis  is  not  the  perfection  of  art,  nor  is 
it  comparable  to  Pope’s  admirably  compact  English.  It  is 
really  cognate  to  the  grander  style  of  Milton  or  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  ;  though  the  writer’s  ear  was  spoilt  by 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  his  time.  The  remark  may 
lead  us  to  notice  very  briefly  one  or  two  of  M.  Taine’s  | 
judgments  upon  our  so-called  classical  school.  Here,  ac-  i 
cordi^  to  him,  we  have  the  Berserker  in  fetters.  The 
rich  Ehiglish  nature,  cramped  and  confined  by  laws  im-  { 
posed  from  without,  becomes  intolerably  prosy  and  affected ;  I 
for  genuine  art,  as  he  occasionally  tells  us,  we  have  no  { 
capacity ;  as  soon  as  we  try  to  be  artistic  we  lose  our  j 
native  wildness,  and  become  hopelessly  dull  and  pedantic.  ! 

There  is  some  English  poetry  which  might  be  quoted  | 
against  M.  Taine,  and  even  with  an  appeal  to  his  own  ! 
authority.  If  neither  Spenser,  nor  Milton,  nor  Pope,  nor  | 
Gray,  nor  Keats,  nor  Mr.  Tennyson  had  any  artistic  per-  | 
ception,  then,  not  only  the  English  critics  but  M.  Taine  ' 
himself  roust  have  made  some  gross  mistakes.  I  will  i 
notice,  however,  one  case  which  M.  Taine  considers  to  be  i 
typical.  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  the  representatives  ' 
of  the  Puritan  and  the  Berserker  in  their  own  time.  M. 
Taine,  after  an  amusing  account  of  Richar<’ Jon’s  prolixities  j 
and  twaddle,  ends  by  twitting  him  with  his  artistic  weak-  | 
ness.  “  We  love  art,”  he  says,  “  and  you  have  a  scant  , 
amount  of  it.  .  .  .  Art  is  different  from  nature ;  the  latter  ! 
draws  out,  the  first  condenses.  .  .  .  •  You  are  rendered  i 
heavy  by  your  conscience,  which  drags  you  along  step  by  | 
step,  and  low  on  the  ground,”  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem  j 
you  are  no  more  capable  of  loving  nature  than  mere  art.  ' 
Nobody  would  deny  at  the  present  day  that  Richardson  is  ] 
intolerably  long-winded  and  prosy.  “  Clarissa  Harlowe  ”  | 
is  almost  as  tiresome  as  her  relation  the  ••  Nouvelle 
H^loise.”  Yet  M.  Taine  would  scarcely  say  that  Rous¬ 
seau’s  prolixity  is  incompatible  with  artistic  sense  ;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  pass  the  same  judgment  upon 
Richardson.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  He  cannot 
condemn  Richardson  without  condemning  the  taste  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Not  only  Diderot,  but  Balzac  and  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset  speak  of  “  Clarissk  Harlowe  ”  (  le  premier 
roman  du  monde,  as  Musset  called  it)  with  an  admiration 
which  sounds  rather  extravagant  to  an  Englishman.  I 
know  not  how  M.  Taine  explains  this  strange  attraction  of 
the  clumsy  British  moralist  for  brilliant  Frenchmen ;  but  I 
should  venture  to  suggest  that  ”  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  with 
all  its  faults,  is  marked  not  only  by  a  vigor  of  conception, 
but  by  a  unity  and  harmony  of  design  which  entitles  it  to 
be  called  a  genuine  work  of  art  of  no  mean  onler.  Re¬ 
membering  that  Richardson  was  an  originator  of  a  new 
style,  I  can  only  account  for  his  success  by  believing  that 
his  artistic  sense  was  as  finely  developed  as  that  of  any 

•  French  novelist,  though  it  had  to  work  under  unfavorable 
conditions  and  upon  very  prosaic  materials.  But  if 
Richardson  was  really  an  artist,  M.  Taine’s  theory  fails. 

The  doctrine  that  Englishmen  who  are  not  Berserkers 
must  be  dismal  prosers  has  to  encounter  a  still  greater 
difhculty.  Pope  was  clearly  not  a  Berserker;  nor,  as  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  was  he  by  any  means  a  bore. 
He  was,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  a  man  who 
beat  his  French  contemporaries  upon  their  own  ground  of 
brilliant  epigram  and  delicate  executive  power.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  view  of  Pope,  in  short,  contradicts  M.  'Taine’s  theo¬ 
ries  as  distinctly  as  the  French  view  of  Richardson;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that  if 
Boileau  had  been  an  Englishman  and  Pope  a  Frenchman, 
Pope’s  superiority  would  have  been  held  up  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  doctrine  that  English  poets  do  “  not  easily  get 
into 4he  classical  dress.”  "This  gold-embroidered  jacket, 
so  well  fitted  for  an  Frenchman,  hardly  suits  their  figure : 
from  time  to  time  a  hasty,  awkward  movement  makes  rents 
in  the  sleeves  and  elsewhere.”  Still,  Pope’s  poetry  stands 
in  the  way.  Dislike  it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  literary  phenom¬ 
enon;  and  I  know  not  which  of  the  French  writers  who 

*  wear  the  jacket  so  naturally  have  succeeded  in  surpassing 


him.  The  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  insist  upon 
Pope’s  many  grievous  defects.  M.  Taine  dwells,  with 
great  cleverness,  upon  the  artificiality  and  the  common¬ 
place  of  Pope’s  writings,  and  I  would  not  deny  that  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Richardson,  he  hits  a  real  blot.  I  would 
simply  suggest  that,  by  reversing  the  old  precept, 

“  Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind. 

Be  to  his  virtues  very  kind,” 


I 


you  can  make  a  caricature  of  anybody,  and  especially  of 
one  BO  open  to  caricature  as  Pope.  M.  Taine  is  not  often 
unfair  from  downright  mistake  ;  but  from  dwelling  too 
emphatically  and  exclusively  upon  the  lights  or  the  shades. 
Unluckily  that  is  the  most  effective  because  the  least  easily 
answered  mode  of  misrepresentation.  To  answer  his  crit¬ 
icism  U|)on  Pope  would  require  an  essay  at  least  as  long  as 
his  own ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  a 
critic  who  can  only  account  for  our  admiration  of  the 
“  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  by  saying  that  "  a  Pekin  mandarin 
vastly  relishes  a  concert  of  kettles;”  who  says  of  the 
“  Dunciad,”  that  “  rarely  has  so  much  talent  been  spent  to 
produce  greater  tedium ;  ”  and  condemns  a  mo<.'k-heroic 
poem  because  the  writer  brings  in  magniloquent  allusions 
disproportioned  to  his  professed  subject. 

M.  Taine,  however,  is  bound  to  find  something  to  praise 
in  Pope ;  for  in  truth  his  reputation  must  have  had  some 
cause,  if  not  some  justification ;  and  hitherto  M.  Taine 
has  proved  that  Pope’s  best  jewelry  is  but  stained  glass. 
He  therefore  observes,  truly  enough,  that  Pope  was  a  great 
master  of  language  ;  upon  which  1  shall  only  remark  that 
real  mastery  of  language  implies  a  command  of  the 
thoughts  which  are  symbolized  by  language.  Pope,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  more  truly  poetical  merit  than  this  |K)wer 
of  manipulating  words.  He  was,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
capable  of  describing  nature  to  perfection.  By  this  time, 
it  seems,  poets  had  produced  a  sufficient  stock  of  descrip¬ 
tive  phrases.  “  Every  aspect  of  nature  was  observed ;  a 
sunrise,  a  landscape  reflected  in  the  water,  a  breeze  amid 
the  foliage,  and  so  forth.  Ask  Pope  to  paint  in  verse  an 
eel,  a  perch,  or  a  trout,  he  has  the  exact  phrase  ready ; 
you  might  glean  from  him  the  contents  of  a  gradus.  He 
gives  the  features  so  exactly,  that  at  once  you  think  you 
see  the  thing ;  he  gives  the  expression  so  copiously,  that 
your  imagination,  however  obtuse,  will  end  by  seeing  it.” 
And  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  a  description  of  a  pheasant 
from  "  W’indsor  Forest.”  The  researches,  in  fact,  of  some 

fenerations  of  poets  had  proved  that  eels  were  silvery,  and 
’ope’s  skill  in  versification  enabled  him  to  expand  this 
observation  in  the  phrase,  — 


“  The’ silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  rolled.” 


The  most  obtuse  imagination  will  now  be  forced  to  see 
the  shininess  of  eels. 

That  a  brilliant  critic  who  is  bored  by  Pope’s  fanev, 
shocked  by  his  humor,  and  indifferent  to  his  wit,  should 
have  selected  for  special  praise  his  faithful  deecriydions  of 
natural  objects,  is  one  of  those  literary  oddities  which  can 
only  be  explained  in  one  way.  M.  Taine’s  theories  must 
be  true.  Englishmen  love  nature ;  and  are  dull  to  art 
Pope  was  an  Englishman.  Therefore  his  art  was  poor, 
and  his  descriptions  of  nature  excellent.  'The  only  par¬ 
allel  to  this  is  the  argument  by  which  Colonel  Choke 
proved  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  that  the  Queen  must  neces¬ 
sarily  live  in  the  Tower.  An  example  of  the  same  method 
may,  however,  be  found  in  M.  Taine’s  much  more  appreci¬ 
ative  essay  upon  Addison. 

Poor  Addison’s  unfortunate  habit  of  writing  lay-sermons 
in  his  Saturday  Spectators  is  indeed  turned  to  cruel  ac¬ 
count  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
book,  we  should  expect,  from  the  prominence  which  M. 
Taine  gives  to  Addison’s  sermonizing,  and  to  the  rounded 
monotony  of  his  phrases,  that  our  gentle  bumori-  t  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  earlier  Jonnson.  He  does  justice,  however,  to  Ad¬ 
dison’s  amiable  character,  and  strives  to  do  justice  to  his 
humor.  This  “  strange  mode  of  painting  human  folly”  — 
which  Englishmen  call  humor  —  “contains  an  incisive 
good  sense,  the  habit  of  restraint,  business  habit.*,  but 
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tbove  all  a  fundamental  energy  of  invention.”  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  a  very  felicitous  analysis;  but  M. 
Taine’s  description  of  the  results  is  better  than  his  account 
of  the  method.  He  even  remembers,  towards  the  end  of 
hit  essay,  that  Addison  invented  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  some  other  admirable  character.s.  Addison,  however, 
bein"  an  Englishman,  must  have  been  brutal  ;  and  M. 
Tsine,  looking  about  fbr  proofs  of  this  quality,  manages  to 
discover  it  in  Addison’s  playful  description  of  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  a  beau’s  brain.  “  These  anatomical  details,”  says 
M.  Taine,  “  which  would  disgust  us,  amused  a  positive 
mind;  crudity  is  for  him  only  exactness;  accustomed  to 
precise  images,  he  finds  no  objectionable  color  in  the  med¬ 
ical  style.” 

I  will  take  M.  Taine’s  word  for  it,  that  things  which 
seemed  pleasant  to  I.>ondon  la<lies  would  have  shocked 
people  in  Paris ;  though  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  that  a 
careful  examination  of  French  literature  might  reveal  pas¬ 
sages —  say  in  Voltaire,  or  Diderot  —  which  would  bo  ! 
equally  disgusting  to  English  ladies.  Perhaps,  however,  j 
their  ottensiveness  belongs  to  a  different  category.  I  | 
merely  remark  that  when  a  writer  of  so  exquisitely  deli-  1 
cat6  a  nature  as  Addison  is  condemned  for  coarseness,  on 
the  strength  of  a  single  passage  which  ventures  upon  ques¬ 
tionable  ground,  one  begins  to  feel  (hat  by  such  criticism 
you  may  torture  any  facts  into  apparent  conformity  with 
any  theory.  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Taine’s  incapacity  for 
appreciating  English  humor  often  hinders  his  perception 
of  the  guiding  principle  of  our  best  writers.  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture  has  Its  rules,  as  well  as  classical;  though  it 
may  be  that  they  are  not  so  easily  reducible  to  a  simple 
code.  A  critic  who  fancies  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  certain  liberties  which  he  condemns,  has 
merely  abandoned  the  problem  on  account  of  its  complex¬ 
ity.  Humor  condemns  certain  faults  as  rigorously  as  the 
“  classical  ”  taste  condemns  others.  Tf  our  realism,  our 
tolerance  of  harsh  contrasts,  and  our  occasional  buffoonery 
is  disagreeable  to  M.  Taine,  so  the  frigid  conventionalities, 
the  empty  generalities,  ami  the  irreverent  intrusions  of  I 
epigram  of  some  French  writers  are  disagreeable  to  us. 
Our  sense  of  humor  makes  us  laugh  at  the  pompous  dec¬ 
lamation  of  a  French  tragedy,  as  his  sense  of  proportion 
makes  him  laugh  at  our  more  highly  colored  extravagances. 

With  all  his  laudable  anxiety  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
English  writing,  M.  Taine  can  never  really  believe  that 
our  daring  disregard  of  foreign  conventionalities  can  be 
anything  but  wanton  caprice.  “  Burke,”  he  says,  in  his 
summary  fa'^hion,  “  has  ne  taste,  nor  have  his  compeers.” 
Burke  certainly  has  not  the  French  taste ;  but  if  M.  Taine 
really  believes  that  the  grand  rhetoric  of  Burke,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  Milton,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  is  produced  by 
a  kind  of  strange  accident ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  writer 
simply  throwing  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  letting  it  carry  him  whither  it  will,  he  might  be¬ 
lieve  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  mere  wild 
fancy  confined  by  an  artistic  principle.  The  theory  of  this 
literary  style  has  been  admirably  expounded  by  De  Quin- 
eey,  himself  no  mean  master  of  the  art,  but,  unfortunately, 
far  blinder  than  M.  Taine  to  the  merits  of  styles  differing 
from  his  own.  De  Quincey  is  as  unable  to  see  the  art  of 
Swift  as  M.  Taine  to  perceive  the  art  of  Burke.  To  have 
.a  fair  account  of  English  literature  we  should  combine  the 
two  modes  of  judgment. 

To  the  writers  of  whom  Swift  is  the  most  eminent  type, 
.M.  Taine  really  does  justice.  Though  we  may  differ  from 
some  of  his  opinions  about  Swift,  Burns,  and  Byron,  we 
must  admit  that  his  essay  upon  each  of  them  is  instructive 
and  appreciative.  They  possess  in  common  a  quality 
which,  though  emphatically  English,  l^longs  to  that  side 
of  English  chari\pter  with  which  a  Frenchman  can  sympa¬ 
thize.  That  muscular  vigor  confined  hy  sturdy  common 
sense,  which  animates  the  style  of  Hobbes  and  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Swift  and  Defoe  in 
Queen  Anne’s  days,  and  which  was  transmitted  through 
Cobbett  to  some  of  otir  best  modern  periodical  writing,  is 
thoroughly  English,  and  yet  has  an  analogy  to  the  French 
sparkle  and  clearness.  A  critic  to  whom  Voltaire  is  the 


type  of  literary  excellence,  can  admire  the  more  clnmsy, 
less  brilliant,  but  richer  and  more  impassioned  style  of 
Swift.  The  Berserker  energy  fires  a  mind,  nut  indeed 
bound  by  rigid  rules,  but  concentrated  by  its  own  passion 
upon  a  distinct  purpose.  The  elixiuence  pours  along  a 
narrow  channel,  instead  of  spreading  itself  like  a  deluge 
over  a  wide  surface.  The  imagination  is  not  indulged  in 
the  apparently  arbitrary  freaks  of  the  lawless  Berserker, 
because  it  is  in  the  service  of  a  masterful  emotion.  And 
under  such  conditions,  M.  Taine  can  heartily  admit  its 
force  without  being  shocked  by  its  capriciousness.  This  is 
what  he  really  admires  in  Byron,  whose  love  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  school  expressed,  as  M.  Taine  truly  says,  a  genuine 
tendency  of  his  nature.  The  glowing  and  concentrated 
passion  atones  for  his  occasional  affectations  and  his  way¬ 
ward  humor.  Though  not  polished  after  the  French  model, 
his  vigor  spontaneously  produces  the  unity  of  effect  which 
is  wanting  in  less  passionate  natures. 

What,  however,  M.  Taine  thinks  of  the  genuine  Ber¬ 
serker  may  be  discovered  from  his  account  of  the  greatest 
name  in  our  literature.  It  is  not  at  the  fag-end  of  an 
article  that  one  can  do  justice  to  his  elaborate  and 
brilliant  study  of  Shakespeare,  but  I  may  briefly  indicate 
the  ground  of  my  dissent  from  his  judgment.  It  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  case,  and  gives  the  pith  of  M.  Taine’s  view  of 
the  English  character.  Stripping  M.  Taine’s  remarks  of 
their  epigrammatic  surroundings,  his  criticism  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  Shakespeare,  like  Carlyle,  w.aa 
a  madman.  It  was  in  no  mere  figure  of  speech  that  his 
eye  rolled  in  poetic  frenzy,  whilst  his  pen  swarmed  with 
images  from  heaven  and  earth,  heaped  together  with  in¬ 
congruous  profusion.  His  style  is  a  “  compound  of  furious 
expressions.”  “  Raving  exaggerations.  .  .  the  whole  fury 
of  the  ode,  inversion  of  ideas,  accumulation  of  images,  the 
horrible  and  the  divine,  are  jumbled  into  one  line.”  He 
“  never  writes  a  word  without  shouting  it.”  Hamlet  talks 
in  “  the  style  of  frenzy.”  His  vehemence  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  half  mad  ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  he  was  Shakespeare.  Now  Shaicespeare  “  never  sees 
things  tranquilly ;  ”  his  “  convulsive  metaphors  ”  seem  to 
“  have  been  written  by  a  fevered  hand  in  a  night’s  delir¬ 
ium,”  and  so  on  through  pages  in  which  the  same  criticism 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  hundred  different  forma. 

^e  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  a  passage  where  M. 
Taine  says  that  Racine  and  Corneille  would  have  agreed 
with  Des  Cartes  in  regarding  the  world  as  ruled  by  reason  : 
whereas  Shakespeare  would  have  agreed  with  Esquirol  in 
substantiilly  regarding  it  as  a  vast  lunatic  asylum.  This 
inspired  madman  can  have  no  art ;  for  he  crowds  together, 
without  discrimination,  all  that  he  sees,  and  allows  the 
grotesque  to  jostle  the  sublime ;  he  has  no  decorum,  for  ho 
calls  things  by  their  dirty  names,  and  his  “  words  are  too 
indecent  to  ^  translated ;  ”  he  has  no  sense  of  social 
proprieties,  for  his  nobles,  such  as  Coriolanus,  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  modern  coal-heavers ;  he  cares  nothing  for  virtue, 
for  he  sympathizes  with  the  ribaldry  of  Falstaff  and  the 
cynicism  of  lago.  The  purity  of  his  women  is  a  mere 
matter  of  organization,  not  of  principle.  He  has  no  seni'e 
of  religion,  fbr  to  him  the  future  life  is  merely  a  scene 
where  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  Claudio  will  be  fulfilled, 
or  at  best  the  sleep  which  perchance  may  be  broken  by 
fearful  dreams.  If  Shakespeare  indulges  in  the  sweet 
fancies  of “  As  you  like  it,”  or  the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  it  is  but  to  seek  a  relief  from  the  terrible  strain 
of  his  habitual  mood ;  his  “  delicate  soul,  bruised  hy  the 
shcK-ks  of  social  life,  took  refuge  in  contemplations  of  soli¬ 
tary  life.”  His  personal  history,  chiefly  constructed  from 
the  sonnets,  confirms  these  theories.  M.  Taine  is  good 
enough  to  express  the  hope,  rather  than  the  belief,  that  he 
succeeded  like  Goethe  in  discharging  the  “  perilous  stuff” 
of  his  imagination  through  his  poetry  rather  than  through 
his  life,  but  it  is  only  credible  by  help  of  a  theory  that  in 
those  days  the  human  machine  was  more  firmly  constructed 
than  at  present.  The  full  head  of  the  bust  encourages 
him  to  entertain  this  consolatory  fancy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  for  a  moment  that  Shakespeare 
was  much  given  to  preaching  moral  truths.  M.  Taine  s 
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jadgment,  though  exaggerated,  givea  one  side  of  the  truth,  finite.  As  M.  Taine  remarks,  Mr.  Carlyle  shares  the  awe, 

Shakespeare’s  characters  do  as  a  rule  act  by  overpowering  and  is  fond  of  repeating  that  our  lives  are  such  stuff  as 

impulses,  and  arc  not  calculating  utilitarians.  What  mo-  dreams  are  made  of.  The  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 

rality  he  actually  preaches  does  not  take  the  form  of  con-  the  sentiment  is  not  incompatible  with  a  deep  religious 

Crete  maxims,  but  is  diffused  through  the  general  spirit  of  feeling.  That  Shakes|>eare  was  not  a  professed  theologian 

his  writing.  He  is  a  moral  writer  in  this  sense,  that  he  is  true  enough,  but  I  think  that  M.  Taine,  of  all  people, 

was  (as  I  venture  to  say  in  spite  of  M.  Taine’s  theories)  should  scarcely  cast  it  in  his  tcelh,  and  infer  that  he  is 

one  of  the  sanest  and  healthiest  of  men.  He  produces  a  speaking  in  his  owa  character,  when  for  dramatic  purposes 

moral  effect,  not  l)ecause  he  lectures  us,  but  because  in  he  makes  a  coward  express  a  slavish  fear  of  bell.  The 

reading  him  we  feel  that  we  are  in  contact  with  a  mind  temper  expressed  in  such  utterances  as  those  which  M. 

erring  in  tolerance  rather  than  rigidity,  sensuous  rather  Carlyle  delights  to  repeat,  is  indicative,  not  of  mere  gloom 

than  ascetic,  but  still  blessed  with  superabundant  health,  or  sordid  cowardice,  but  of  the  solemn  sense  of  the  vision- 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  him  than  that  intense  de-  ary  and  transitory  nature  of  the  world  which  must  be  in  the 

light  in  all  natural  beauty  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the  background  of  every  grand  imagination.  And  therefore  1 

most  exquisitely  poetical  passages  in  his  writings  and  in  venture  to  conclude  that  here,  too,  M.  Taine’s  confidence 

our  language.  To  consider  his  love  of  the  “  meanest  flower  in  certain  d  priori  theories  about  Berserkers,  and  other 

that  blows,”  of  the  moonlight  forest,  and  the  enchanted  isl¬ 
and,  as  a  mere  reaction  from  overstrained  excitement,  is  to 
distort  his  whole  character.  This  marvellous  tenderness  is 
part  of  the  very  groundwork  of  his  nature,  and  could  only 
exist  in  a  mind  unpoisoned  by  the  vices  which  he  contem¬ 
plates.  What  we  know  of  Shakespeare’s  life  (putting  aside 
■trained  inferences  from  uncertain  interpretations  of  the 
sonnets)  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  this  view. 

M.  Taine  makes  it  a  kind  of  miracle  that  Shakespeare, 
unlike  so  many  of  his  brother  dramatists,  maile  money  like 
a  good  man  of  business,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a  country  life. 

The  miracle  is  only  that  it  contradicts  M.  Taine’s  theories. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  argument  may  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  suggested  by  M.  Taine  himself.  We  Tlnglish- 
men,  he  says,  in  our  vanity,  refuse  to  separate  an  artist 
from  his  conscience.  “  We  will  never  consent  to  sec  that  j  pertinent  which  is  not  designed  to  b^so.  That  which  would 
such  is  the  leading  feature  of  our  Shakespeare;  we  will  I  be  unpiirilonablc  in  one  who  knew  better  is  entirely  venial  in 
not  recognize  that  he,  like  Balzac,  brings  his  heroes  to  |  one  who  knows  no  better.  When  I  was  a  country  parson,! 
crime  and  monomania;  and  that,  like  him,  he  lives  in  a  i  went  round  one  morning  ns  usual  to  the  stable  yard.  The 
land  of  pure  Irgic  and  imagin.ation.”  The  reference  to  |  postman  had  just  arrived  :  he  had  a  little  cart,  and  was 
logic  must  surely  bd  an  oversight,  but  the  comparison  is  ]  our  carrier.  The  cook,  worthy  woman,  issued  from  her 
significant.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  character-  |  door  ;  and  asked  the  postman  if  he  had  brought  a  certain 
istic  moods  of  Balzac  and  Shakespeare  ?  To  sum  it  up  in  i  package.  “  No,”  was  the  answer.  “  I  tell't  ye  to  bring 
one  word,  it  is  that  the  imagination  of  Shakespeare  is  pre-  it,”  said  the  cook.  “  Ye’re  a  Liar,”  replied  the  postman  in 
eminently  healthy,  and  the  imagination  of  Balzac  prteml-  the  civilest  lone.  With  unruffled  face  the  cook  rejoined, 
nentlv  morbid.  In  every  page  of  Balzac  we  have  a  whiff  “  Ye’re  a  Liar  yersel.”  In  the  old  days,  much  less  than 
from  the  onlures  of  Paris,  in  every  page  of  Shakespeare  a  such  language,  passing  between  educated  men,  must  have 
breath  from  the  free  forest  and  the  ocean.  Balzac  writes  issuetl  in  mortal  combat.  But  neither  cook  nor  postman 
in  the  glare  of  the  street-lamps,  Shakespe.are  under  the  meant  the  smallest  harm.  When  the  postman  said,  “  Ye’re 
sunlight  in  the  air  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  we  are  con-  a  Liar,”  he  meant  exactly  the  same  thing  which  you,  my 

itantly  saying,  as  we  read  Balzac,  that  is  false,  and  in  young  lady  reader,  woulil  have  conveyed  by  saying,  “I 

reading  Shakespeare,  that  is  eternally  true.  Shakespeare’s  beg  your  pardon:  surely  you  are  mistaken.”  And  the 
pure  women  may  be  pure  from  instinct,  but  they  have  thing  was  taken  as  it  was  meant,  and  in  like  fashion  re- 

never  been  sullied  by  dwelling  upon  vice.  Balzac’s  pure  plied  to.  Let  this  be  remembered.  When  some  ignorant 

women  are  pure  by  instinct  al.<o,  but  the  instinct  which  person  says  to  you  something  analogous  to  “  Ye’re  a  Liar,” 
has  saved  them  from  vice  has  not  prevented  them  from  you  must  not  dream  of  getting  angry.  That  is  his  mode  of 
poring  over  it  and  tampering  with  it.  Shakespeare’s  expressing  himself:  it  never  enters  into  his  mind  that  it  can 
characters  go  mad,  it  is  true,  but  in  their  madness  they  give  offence.  Of  course,  the  mode  is  disagreeable.  But 
show,  like  King  Lear,  the  wrecks  of  a  noble  mind.  Bal-  the  poor  fellow  never  had  the  chance  of  knowing  better, 
zac’s  characters  are  monomaniacs,  and  their  mania  renders  It  is  his  misfortune.  And  not  reprobation,  but  pity,  is  the 
them,  like  the  Pere  Goriot,  almost  too  contemptible  to  be  emotion  which  misfortune  should  excite.  ' 

pathetic.  T  he  English  readers  of  Balzac  nmy  be  unjust  in  The  mention  of  the  Doric  dialogue  between  the  cook  and 
calling  him  immoral,  in  the  sense  that  he  actually  approves  the  postman  may  fitly  introduce  this  counsel :  never  on  any 
of  vice,  but  he  is  immoral  in  the  sense  that  lie  enjoys  consideration  allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  an  interchange 

gloating  over  morbid  products  of  a  corrupt  civilization.  of  actual  high  words.  That  is  essentially  degrading :  and 

M.  'Paine  calls  this  scientific  psychology.  I  will  not  is  sure  to  result  in  your  saying  what  you  will  regret.  It  Is 
argue  the  point,  but  I  confess  that  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unconscious  law  of  civilization,  that  everyihing  shall  be 
a  degradation  of  the  name.  Shakespeare’s  psychology  is  said  and  done  under  a  certain  restraint.  He  ^comes  a 

not  scientific,  but  it  is  the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  a  mar-  vulgarian  and  a  savage  who  fights  to  utter  extremity, 

vellously  endowed  mind,  with  passions  which  have  not  You  never  say  the  very  worst  you  could  say  of  anybody, 

been  distorted  into  unnatural  shapes;  though  they  may  But  remember  that  this  restriction  comes  with  culture  :  and 

have  been  pushed  to  e.xcess.  Shakespeare,  acconling  to  M.  therefore  beware  of  coming  to  an  open  quarrel  with  a 

Taine,  is  irreligious,  because  he  holds  that  our  little  lives  human  being  who  is  without  cukure  and  manners.  You 

are  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shakespeare,  no  doubt  was  do  not  contend  wilh  such  a  one  on  equal  terms.  You  are 

potentially  a  Prospero  and  a  Hamlet,  and  could  feel  their  fettered  by  proprieties  which  to  him  are  not.  'Phere  is 

despair  and  the  awe  with  which  thev  lookeil  upon  the  degradation  in  fighting  him  with  his  own  weapons :  and 

gloom  of  the  surrounding  universe.  But  Shakespeare  was  you  may  pierce  him  through  and  through  with  yours,  and 

of  necessity  something  more  than  anyone  of  his  characters,  he  never  know.  Thus,  in  fighting  with  a  sweep,  you  are 
He  was  not  essentially  gloomy  because  .he  could  feel  that  blackened,  whether  you  win  or  lose, 
mysterious  awe  which  comes  upon  every  noble  and  imagi-  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  men,  commonly  gentle 

native  nature  looking  out  upon  this  little  island  in  the  in-  and  manageable,  who  become  quarrelsome  immediately  on 


types  ot  national  cii.iracter,  nas  leu  uim  to  overcuarge  one 
side  of  his  portrait  so  strongly  that  wc  eannot  accept  it  for 
a  faithful  representation  of  our  greatest  literary  celebrity. 


OF  QUARRELSOME  FOLK. 

BY  THE  “COUNTBY  PARSON.” 

(ContinaiNl  fSom  page  56.) 

It  seems  a  truism  to  s.iy  that  you  should  never  take  offence 
where  ollence  is  not  intended.  But  it  is  not  so.  'Phere  are 
many  educated  people  who,  in  their  intercourse  wilh  uncul¬ 
tured  folk,  forget  that  nothing  in  language  or  manner  is  im- 
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taking  a  pen  into  their  hand.  They  will  go  home  and 
write  you  a  most  impertinent  letter  on  a  aubject  of  which 
they  have  just  conversed  with  you  quite  nmicably.  They 
appear  to  whip  themselves  up  into  a  white-heat  of  fury  :  to 
be  maddened  by  a  sense  of  wrong  :  and  vitriol  flows  from 
their  pen.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  several  letters 
of  which  he  can  say  sincerely  that  at  a  first  reading  they 
took  his  breath  away  :  they  revealed  something  in  an  ac- 

Juaintance  of  who-e  existence  in  him  one  never  had  dreamt. 
lUt  on  next  conversing  with  him  he  was  all  right  again  ; 
and  one  came  to  attach  no  moment  to  his  abusive  commu¬ 
nications.  Those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  impelled  to 
write  insolent  letters  should  always  make  it  a  rule  to  sleep 
over  their  compositions :  never  to  post  them  till  the  next 
day.  And  then,  in  all  likelihood,  a  wiser  mind  will  have 
asserted  itself,  and  the  insolent  quarrel-seeking  letter  will 
be  put  in  the  fire.  Let  the  writer  of  such  a  letter  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  puts  a  terrible  weapon  of  olfencc  in  the  hand 
of  the  person  he  sends  it  to ;  there  is  no  glossing  over  or 
explaining  away  the  written  document:  and  the  day  may 
cone  when  a  glance  at  it  shall  blight  many  plans  and  hopes 
forever. 

Andliere  it  may  be  said  that  there  will  come  times  in  a 
man’s  life  in  which  he  shall  be  so  placed  that,  at  whatever 
cost  of  feeling,  under  whatever  sense  of  injury,  he  most 
NOT  quarrel :  or  he  will  get  a  character  which  will  be  his 
ruin.  The  time  pisses  away :  and  the  bitter  self-restraint 
it  demanded  is  needed  no  more.  But  you  will  have  felt 
the  good  of  it  so  much,  that  you  will  not  be  disposed  (if 
you  are  wise)  to  wildly  dance  and  shriek  in  the  sense  of 
recovered  freedom :  still  less  to  insultingly  snap  your 
fingers  in  the  old  tyrant’s  face.  It  is  hard,  but  it  is  need¬ 
ful,  sometimes  to  bear  a  fellow  mortal  talking  vile  non¬ 
sense  without  telling  him  so :  to  see  such  a  one  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  yet  bear  a  smooth  face  :  to  be  well  aware 
that  you  are  being  cheated,  j'et  let  it  pass  :  to  be  magnifi¬ 
cently  patronized  by  an  illiterate  snob,  and  seem  to  be  I 
gratified.  It  comes  to  this  :  that  failing  to  command  your  | 
temper,  at  a  critical  period,  which  may  last  for  months  or  j 
years,  may  get  you  the  character  of  a  quarrelsome  fool, 
with  whom  no  one  would  willingly  have  anything  to  do. 
And  for  a  man  who  has  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  more  destructive  reputation.  No  moral  de 
linquency  will  ruin  a  career  like  a  character  for  cantan-  i 
kerous  impracticability.  And  very  properly  so,  if  the  I 
character  be  deserved.  Who  would  employ  a  curate  with 
such  a  reputation  V  Who  wotild  present  to  a  living  such 
a  man?  What  attorney  would  have  such  a  junior  counsel  V 
Who  would  engage  such  a  butler  or  cook  ?  It  is  torture,  | 
daily  and  hourly,  to  have  to  maintain  near  rehtions  with  a 
thrawn,  (piarrelsome,  pig-headed  mortal.  The  machinery 
of  life,  instead  of  running  sweetly  and  smoothly,  will  ; 
grind,  creak,  strain.  But  delightful  it  is  to  work  along 
with  a  sweet-natured,  right-minded  man,  void  of  suspicions, 
who  never  takes  offence,  whose  open  face  is  like  the  sun-  | 
shine  coming  into  your  chamber,  whose  gracious  soul  by  ' 
its  mere  presence  cuts  knots  and  tides  over  shallows  and  ' 
abolishes  friction. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  a  reputation  for  a  ' 
very  quarrelsome  temper  may  be  helpful  to  a  man.  If  he  ! 
have  got  a  footing  from  which  be  cannot  be  dislodged,  you 
will  thankfully  promote  him  to  something  better  where  he  ^ 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  harm.  You  will  recon-  I 
mend  him  highly  to  others,  to  the  end  of  yourself  getting  1 
rid  of  him :  as  Sindbad  the  Sailor  would  no  doubt  have  | 
assured  an  unsuspecting  friend  that  it  was  most  delightful  I 
to  have  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  his  back.  The  quarrel-  I 
some  temper  is  advantageous,  even  as  that  voice  was  of  ; 
great  value  to  its  possessor  whom  tones  were  so  horribly  . 
discordant  tint  he  had  but  to  bij^in  to  sing  before  a  house  ! 
and  people  willingly  paid  him  highly  to  move  on.  Even  l 
greater  is  that  independent  member’s  chance  of  being  ' 
oTered  a  place  in  the  Government  who  is  a  daily  curse,  to  | 
be  anyhow  abated,  than  his  who  is  a  constant  supporter  I 
meriting  reward.  But  all  this  demands  an  assured  base  ! 
of  opera'ions  in  the  direction  of  being  dangerous,  vexa-  ' 
tious,  and  disgusting.  It  is  only  the  enemy  you  cannot 
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knock  on  the  head,  whom  you  think  of  conciliating.  It  is 
only  the  nuisance  you  cannot  abate,  that  you  persuade 
yourself  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  thing. 

There  are  places,  greater  and  lesser,  in  which  you  must 
make  enemies  unless  you  are  content  to  be  a  coward  and 
a  sneak,  ’fhese  are  the  places  in  which  it  is  your  duty 
to  keep  others  up  to  their  duty.  And  such  places  are 
oftentimes  poorly  paid  and  lightly  esteemed.  Every 
country  parson’s  is  one.  A  sneaky  per.son,  who  is  con¬ 
tent  to  see  wrong  done  and  duty  neglected  without  find¬ 
ing  fault,  will  avoid  making  enemies.  And  there  are  a 
good  many  such  sneaky  persons.  They  will  loudly  ap¬ 
prove  what  they’  know  to  be  wrong,  to  she  end  of  pleasin-i 
the  wrong-doer :  possibly  a  wrong-doer  in  a  very  humble 
station  in  life.  But  that  will  not  do  or  an  honest  man. 
It  may  have  pleased  God  to  place  you  where  you  will 
grossly  fail  of  your  duty,  and  prove  an  ignominious 
coward,  if  you  do  not  many'  times  find  fault.  And  it  is 
every  man’s  duty  to  remark  every  wrong  which  he  can  do 
anyihing  to  mend ;  and  to  suppress  the  wrong-doer  whom 
he  cannot  reform.  Of  course,  you  make  an  enemy  of  the 
wrong-doer,  and  of  all  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  wrong.  For  no  uneducated  person,  and  not  very  many 
educated  persons,  can  take  peaceably  the  suggestion  that 
they  have  done  wrong.  You  may  remember  an  ancient 
prescription  of  a  mode  in  which,  without  the  emidoyment 
of  any  magic  spell,  any  human  being  may  raise  a  devil. 

The  whole  intercourse  of  little  children  with  one 
another,  is  a  series  of  fallings-out  and  makings-up  again. 
And  in  this  as  in  other  things,  men  arc  but  bigger  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  intercourse  is  very  much  the  same.  Their 
chills  and  glows,  their  quarrellings  and  reunions,  are  less 
demonstrative :  because  part  of  the  education  of  years  is 
to  check  the  expression  of  feeling,  in  these  as  in  all  things 
beside.  But  one  day  you  will  be  pleased  with  a  friend, 
and  the  next  day  disappointed  in  him.  It  will  be  so  to 
the  end  :  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  and  not 
quarrel  unless  for  very  grave  cause.  Your  friend,  you 
have  found  out,  is  not  perlect.  Nor  are  you:  and  you 
cannot  expect  to  get  much  more  than  you  give.  You 
must  look  for  much  weakness,  foolishness,  and  vanity  in 
human  nature:  it  is  unhappy  if  you  are  too  sharp  in  see¬ 
ing  them. 

RICHARD  STEELE. 

I. 

Hum  \x  life  is  a  mere  inheritance  of  regrets :  those  who 
have  no  hope  for  the  future  often  commit  suicide,  like 
Londonderry  and  Romilly,  or  go  mad,  like  Swift.  'Fhe 
most  successful  of  men,  if  they  have  any  conscience  left, 
live  only  to  deplore  the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  one 
half  what  they  could  have  done  under  other  circumstances, 
and  that  those  circumstances  were,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
after  ihe  first  success,  potentially  of  their  own  creation.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  not  entirely  an  unsuccessful  man,  must 
have  thought  somewhat  with  us  when  he  took  hi»  inheri¬ 
tance  of  regrets  to  Carmarthen  and  lay  down  to  die  —  when 
he,  as  Switt  says,  with  his  cruel  untruth,  ' 

"  From  perils  of  a  hundred  jails 
Withdrew,  to  starve  and  die  in  Wales.” 

That  the  above  lines  are  utterly  untrue  we  need  hardly  say. 
When  the  Dean  was  otfended  he  grew  angry;  when  he 
grew  angry  he  remained  so;  when  he  was  in  a  permanent 
state  of  anger  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men  who  ever  lived.  Steele  went  to  Carmarthen  to 
die,  but  hardly  a  beggar ;  bis  creditors  were  almost  paid, 
and  a  balance  was  left  for  his  daughter.  Regrets  and 
failures  he  hid  for  his  portion,  beyond  the  portion  of  most 
men ;  but  his  end  was  tolerably  peaceful,  considering  that 
he  was  a  disappointed  man.  It  is  possible  that  most  of 
our  readers  would  elect  to  die  like  Richard  Steele,  and  not 
as  his  bitter  enemy,  Jonathan  Swift;  there  is  a  ditferenoa 
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between  dying  mad  with  baffled  ambition  like  Swift,  and 
■inking  quietly  down  like  a  tired  child,  as  did  Steele. 

Their  quarrels  are  finished  now,  and  let  us  hope  that 
their  regrets  for  them  are  over  also ;  light  lie  the  earth 
over  both  their  hearts,  for  with  all  their  faults  and  errors 
they  are  dear  friends  to  every  one  speaking  or  reading  the 
English  language.  Out  from  the  confused  dark  ni^t  of 
early  childish  recollection  two  white  hands  are  stretched 
towards  us  before  all  others.  One  points  to  gigantic  figures 
upon  the  wall,  when  the  nursery  light  is  growing  dim,  and 
we  perchance  are  getting  frightened  :  there  is  no  need  to 
fear;  it  is  only  the  hand  ot  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  the 
Brobdingnags  on  the  wall  are  only  the  shades  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  nursemaid.  Where  does  this  other  hand  point,  while 
we  sit  up  in  our  cribs,  with  the  Lilliputians  crowding  over 
our  bed,  and  binding  us  with  cords  not  to  be  loosened  until 
the  earth  goes  on  our  coffin  ?  This  second  hand  points 
down-stairs,  where  the  Christmas  music  is  playing,  and  our 
sisters  are  footing  it  in  the  dance  with  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley.  Gulliver  and  Sir  Roger  —  Swift  and  Steele  —  are 
almost  our  earliest  friends,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
More  than  one  other  writer  may  have  saiil  this  in  better 
language  than  our  own,  but  the  fact  is  the  same.  Human 
life  is  made  up  of  regrets,  we  repeat,  and  many  of  those 
regrets  arise  from  the  death  or  estrangement  of  early 
fidends ;  many  die  and  are  forgotten,  others  by  no  means 
develop  into  what  we  in  our  boyish  ardor  expected  ;  and 
with  regard  to  others  again,  we  womlrr  how  we  ever  could 
have  believed  in  them  for  a  moment ;  Sir  Roger  and  Gul¬ 
liver,  however,  are  among  the  few  ideal  friends  who  kept 
their  own  place ;  of  Sir  Roger  we  still  believe  that  he  is 
the  most  charming  old  genUeman  in  existence,  and  that 
paper  410  was  written  by  Tickell  and  not  by  Steele;  of 
Gulliver  we  retain  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
agreeable  manners,  combining  strong  political  anil  social 
opinions  with  the  modesty  which  is  the  inseparable  acci¬ 
dent  of  all  great  travellers.  We  defend  neither  on  all 
points ;  Sir  Roger  frequently  laid  himself  out  to  mi.'con- 
struction,  and  Gulliver’s  behavior  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
court  of  Lilliput,  was  ill-considered.  Certainly  in  com¬ 
passing  his  political  ruin,  it  was  rather  hard  of  his  enemies 
to  rake  up  an  old  statute  against  him,  but  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  are  doing  exactly  the  same  in  raking  up  an  act  of 
the  godly  Charles  the  Second  ag.iinst  Sunday  traders  :  on 
all  details  we  are  not  answerable  for  either  Gulliver  or 
Sir  Roger,  but  they  are  certainly  the  first,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  most  lasting  of  our  friends. 

There  was  a  wild  delusion  afloat  in  our  youth  that  •*  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels  ”  and  the  Spedator  were  both  “  British 
classics,”  and  might  consequently  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
childhood ;  from  that  cause,  probably,  we  so  early  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Roger  and  Mr.  Gulliver.  We  can 
only  say  that  more  people  must  have  talked  about  those 
books  than  have  read  them :  there  is  a  coolness  about 
parts  of  both  which  we  will  not  discuss  in  an  age  when 
Chaucer’s  “  Canterbury  Tales  ”  are  elegantly  published 
in  extenso,  and  only  not  read  because  a  great  majority  of 
people  are  puzzled  at  the  dialect.  But  it  must  be  said,  as 
a  general  rule,  as  regards  both  Swill  and  Steele,  that  the 
flies  can  be  put  on  one  plate  and  the  butter  on  another  : 
both  are  capable  of  being  Bowdlerized ;  a  Bowdlerized 
Smollett  would  be  rather  dull  reading.  Mr.  Thackeray 

Sies  as  far  as  to  say  that  “  Humphrey  Clinker  ”  is  ”  surely 
e  funniest  book  ever  written  ;  ”  will  any  one  undertake 
to  read  the  “fun  ”  at  a  penny  reading,  before  workingmen’s 
wives  V  It  is  extremely  strange  that  both  Mr.  Dickens  and 
Mr.  'Thackeray,  two  men  whose  writings  were  so  singularly 
pure,  should  have  quoted  Smollett  as  such  a  witty  writer, 
and  have  conddered  him,  or  aflected  to  consider  him, 
their  master ;  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  find  a  witty  pas¬ 
sage  in  Dickens  or  Thackeray  with  a  double  entendre  in  it ; 
it  would  puzzle  any  man  to  find  a  funny  passage  in  Smol¬ 
lett  without  one. 

Sir  Roger  is  peculiarly  the  creation  of  Steele,  though 
greatly  developed  by  Addison  ;  they  worked  on  him  almost 
alternately,  Steele  writing  one  third  of  the  papers  and  Ad¬ 
dison  nearly  two  thirds ;  Budgell  and  Tickell  wrote  three 
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or  four.  The  unfortunate  paper.  No.  410,  must  either  have 
been  written  by  Steele  at  a  time  when  he  could  write  to 
his  wife  this  rather  singular  letter,  — 


“  Deak  Pbuk,  —  Sober  or  not,  I  am  ever  yours, 

“Richaud  Steei-k. 


“  Feb.  16,  1716”  — 


or  by  Tickell ;  we  are  unlikely  to  find  out  the  truth  now, 
but  we  are  almost  afraid  that  we  must  father  it  on  Steele. 

Possibly  a  short  account  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  himself 
claims  our  first  attention.  For  one  who  knows  the  real  life 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  dozen  know  the  imaginary  life  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  a  vague  impression  which  seems 
to  prevail  in  the  cheap  literature  of  twenty  years  ago  is, 
that  Steele  was  a  trooper  In  the  Life  Guards,  perniciously 
given  to  drink,  who  by  some  mysterious  means  got  into  the 
House  of  Commons  and  was  promptly  expelled.  'The 
cheap  literature  of  the  present  day,  written  as  it  is  by 
scholars  and  gentlemen,  is  somehow  scarcely  fair  to  him ; 
let  us  try  to  be  so,  never  omitting  to  mention  his  faults,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  sneer  at  his  virtues,  though  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  do  the  latter  is  strong  at  times.  He  was  nartieu- 
larly  connected  with  many  great  men,  literary  anu  other; 
standing  as  he  does  between  two  of  our  greatest  heroes  of 
literature,  he  is  in  an  unenviable  position.  From  all  that 
we  can  gather,  he  was  as  virtuous  regarding  women  as  Swift 
himself,  though  he  had  neither  a  Stella  nor  a  Vanessa; 
with  regard  to  liquor,  he  found  himself  in  excellent  com¬ 
pany,  including  Addison,  and  at  one  time  Johnson.  It 
was  a  drinking  age,  and  he  drank.  Steele’s  drinking,  on 
examination,  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  harmless,  as 
far  as  such  a  vice  can  be  harmless  ;  it  only  led  to  an  illim¬ 
itable  and  almost  inconceivable  muddle  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  Yet  he  left  the  world  when  the  world  was  in  his 
debt,  and  the  worst  vices  he  exhibited  were  those  of  silly 
profusion  in  private  matters,  and  a  habit  of  pig-headed  stupid 
honesty  in  public  ones. 

Steele  was  an  Irishman.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact, 
but  he  was  as  much  an  Irishman  as  Swift,  Curran,  Grattan. 
Wellington,  Palmerston,  or  O’Connell.  It  is  perfectly  idle 
to  write  at  the  end  of  your  advertisements  “  No  Irish  need 
apply;”  the  Irish  alwavs  do  apply;  and  so  jrersistently 
that  they  generally  get  listened  to,  after  the  manner  of  the 
importunate  widow ;  once  put  an  Irishman  into  a  place, 
however,  and  you  find  that  he  is  about  the  most  diligent 
and  conscientious  man  you  can  get ;  shrewd,  mobile,  and 
dependent,  he  will  do  your  work  as  well  as  any  English¬ 
man  or  Scotchman.  When  he  has  to  originate  work  for 
himself  the  genius  of  his  nation  is  apt  to  lead  him  into 
flights  of  fany,  which  are  not  easily  followed  by  pig-headed 
English  or  Scotch  ;  though  even  the  other  two  nations 
have  done  some  rather  alarming  things  in  the  financial  way 
with  other  people’s  money.  Steele  was  an  Irishman,  so  he 
was  always  looking  for  support  elsewhere ;  and  an  Irish¬ 
man  again  in  his  habit  of  indomitable  pluck.  No  insult  or 
disappointments  troubled  him  long ;  he  was  up  again  to 
his  work  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  last  trouble.  In 
another  point,  that  about  women,  he  was  the  true  Irishman; 
he  pinned  his  faith  and  love  on  one  woman,  and  he  tenderly 
courted  her  to  the  day  of  his  death.  She  was  very  stupid 
and  very  ill-tempered  at  times,  but  it  made  no  difl'erence  to 
him:  she  certainly  had,  like  the  late  Mrs.  Pecksniff,  “a 
little  property,”  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  had  much 
influence  with  him.  If  he  had  been  the  reckless  fellow 
which  some  have  tried  to  make  him,  he  would  have  shaken 
himself  free  from  her,  instead  of  always  praying  her  to  stay 
with  him  .and  merely  keep  her  temper ;  it  is  not  much  for 
a  man  to  ask,  but  we  are  afraid  that  be  asked  it  in  vain 
sometimes. 

He  was  born,  as  some  say,  in  1671,  at  Dublin,  the  son 
of  a  barrister  of  good  family.  His  mother  was  a  Gascoigne, 
of  whom  we  know  very  little.  He'  lost  his  father  very 
early —  a  loss  which  has  produced  jmssibly  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  writing  known  :  it  is  familiar  to  most,  but 
so  exc^uisite  that  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  allow  us  to 
write  It  down  again :  — 
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“  The  first  sorrow  I  ever  knew  whs  upon  the  death  of  my  fa¬ 
ther,  at  which  time  I'was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  but  was 
rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed  with 
a  real  understanding  why  nohndy  was  willing  to  play  with  me.  I 
remember,  I  went  into  the  room  where  the  b<>dy  lay,  and  my 
mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  1  had  my  battledore  in  mv 
band,  and  fell  a  lieating  the  coffin,  and  calling  ‘  Pupa !  ’  for,  1 
know  not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up 
there.  M<'  mother  catched  mu  in  her  arms  —  almost  smothered 
me  in  her  embraces  —  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  ‘  Papa 
could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they 
were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  never 
come  to  us  again.’  ’’ 

Enough.  “  Shall  I  go  on  ?  ”  says  Sterne,  in  his  death  of 
Le  Fevre,  “  No.”  We  tjuite  agree  with  Mr.  Sterne ;  Le 
Fevre  is  pathetic,  and  the  dead  donkey  is  tolerable,  but  Mr. 
Sterne  never  wrote  anything  comparable  to  this  story  of 
the  battledore  and  the  coffin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
bad  nut  got  it  in  him. 

Steele  went  to  the  Charterhouse,  now  removed  into  the 
S'irrev  hills :  to  name  the  wonderful  men  who  have  come 
from  Charterhouse  would  require  quite  as  large  a  volume  j 
as  that  which  is  required  to  give  the  school  roll  of  Harrow  ' 
or  Eton.  ‘ 

On  comparing  notes,  one  discovers  that  a  vast  number 
of  the  scholars  of  all  the  great  public  schools  have  sue-  I 
ceeded  in  making  a  considerable  mess  in  the  councils  of  j 
the  nation ;  Sir  Uiehard  Steele  did  his  best  in  this  respect, 
but  only  succeeded  in  making  a  rather  tolerable  mess  of 
bis  own  affairs,  the  nation  being  left  comparatively  unin¬ 
jured.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Addison,  and 
formed  a  life-long  friendship,  that  is,  until  they  fell  out  late 
in  life  and  used  extremely  strong  language  to  one  another. 
Doctor  Johnson,  by  a  (for  him)  rather  foolish  mistake, 
makes  Addison  speak  of  Steele  as  ”  little  Dicky ;  ”  the  fact 
being  that  the  “  little  Dicky  ”  spoken  of  by  Addison  was 
a  dwarfish  actor,  who  played  Gomez  in  Dryden’s  ‘‘  Spanish 
Friar.”  This  long  friendship  between  Steele  and  Addison 
lasted  nearly  through  everything ;  they  were  not  enemies  1 
at  Addison’s  death,  though  Steele  had  tried  his  gentle  tem¬ 
per  rather  sorely  at  one  time ;  he  borrowed  a  thousand 

founds  of  him,  and  that  he  paid;  be  then  burrowed  a 
undred  pounds,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it  exasperated 
Addison  so  that  he  recovered  it  by  law.  Still  the  friend¬ 
ship  went  on.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  accounting  for  this 
action  of  Addison’s,  finds  no  excuse  for  it  in  his  own  mind, 
and  so  creates  what  he  confesses  to  be  a  purely  imaginary 
story ;  his  lordship  need  not  have  written  a  scene  from  a 
novel  to  account  for  it.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Addison, 
who  was  verv  poor,  thought  that  Steele  could  pay  him,  but 
would  not ;  he  therefore  gave  Steele  a  very  proper  lesson, 
though  we  are  of  qpinion  that  he  forced  Steele  to  rob 
Peter  in  order  to  pay  Paul.  Steele  and  Mr.  Micawber 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  as  regards  their  monetary 
transactions ;  the  diflerence  between  them  is  that  Steele 
always  bad  some  money,  and  Mr.  Micawber  never  had 
any. 

From  the  Charterhouse  Steele  went  to  Oxford,  and  like 
bis  more  famous  school-fellow,  Thackeray,  left  Oxford,  as 
Thackeray  did  Cambridge,  without  taking  a  degree.  He  ! 
wrote  a  comedy  at  Oxford,  and  some  verses  of  his  are 
dated  1695,  which  would  be  certainly  damned  for  the  New- 
degate  in  any  ordinarv  year.  They  are  certainly  incom¬ 
parably  inferior  to  Heir’s  “Palestine,”  or  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold’s  “  Belshazzar.”  Wo  doubt  if  the  theatre  at  Ox-  j 
ford,  with  all  its  loyalty,  would  stand  the  following  hues,  ! 
even  about  Queen  Victoria:  —  ! 

I 

”  1  see  her  yet,  nature  and  fortune’s  pride. 

A  sceptre  graced  her  hand,  a  king  her  side  ;  i 

Celestial  youth  and  beauty  did  impart  i 

Ecstatic  visions  to  the  coldest  heart.”  I 

Steele  was  not  a  poet ;  he  thought  that  he  would  like  to  j 
be  a  soldier,  and  he  went  as  cadet  in  the  Horse  Guards. 
His  position  was  practically  that  of  a  trooper  until  he  had  ; 
thoroughly  learned  bis  duty ;  but  then  his  next  move  out  [ 
of  the  ranks  would  have  been  not  corporal  or  non-commis¬ 


sioned  otKccr,  but  ensign,  or  commissioned  officer ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  somewhat  incorrect  to  say  that  Sir  Uiehard 
Steele,  M.  P.,  was  ever  a  trooper;  he  had  to  do  stable, 
guard,  and  such  duties  with  troopers,  but  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  ever  messed  with  them :  any  man  who  has  been 
in  certain  services  knows,  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  the 
vast  difference  between  a  cadet  and  a  trooper ;  the  one  is 
received  in  the  drawing-room,  the  other  never  passes  the 
kitchen ;  what  were  the  rules  of  the  service  in  Steele’s 
time  we  do  not  know.  Likewise,  from  comparing  various 
biographies  of  him,  we  remain  completely  puzzled  as  to 
the  various  regiments  in  which  he  served.  He  certainly 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Life  Gu.ards,  which  consists 
of  cavalry.  Then  we  fipd  him  in  the  Coldstreams,  which 
is  now  a  foot  regiment,  under  Lord  Cutts.  Then  he  was 
ensign,  and  afterwards  captain  in  the  Fusiliers,  under  Lord 
Lucas,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  Cutts,  “  the 
vainest  old  fool  alive,”  says  Swift.  Did  Lord  Cutts  or  his 
secretary  write 

"  Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  fate ; 

Some  kind  planet  from  above 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move. 

Ijovers  on  their  stars  must  wait. 

Only  tell  her  that  1  love. 

“  Why,  oh,  why  should  I  despair? 

Mercy’s  jiictured  in  her  eye. 

If  she  once  vouchsafe  to  hear. 

Welcome  hope  and  welcome  fear. 

She’s  too  good  to  let  me  die  ; 

Why,  oh,  why  should  1  despair?  ” 

We  suspect  that  this  very  pretty  balderdash  is  straight 
from  the  noble  hand  of  Lord  Cutts.  Steele,  when,  like 
Silas  Wegg,  he  “  dropped  into  poetry,”  never  wrote  such 
extremely  pretty  verses  or  such  illimitable  nonsense. 

At  this  time  Steele  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
his  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  wicked  world,  and  a  very  strong  opinion  that  there 
was  a  next  one.  He  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  him¬ 
self:  he  was  very  fond  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
but  be  felt  that  there  was  something  higher  and  nobler 
than  the  mere  discharge  of  physical  functions  in  a  way 
which  produced  the  contentment  of  a  fattening  hog,  in 
clean  straw,  in  a  warm  sty.  When  men  get  into  this  state 
of  mind  they  mostly  seek  a  formula,  by  which  to  express, 
to  themselves  firstly,  and  to  God  afterwards,  their  desire  of 
a  higher  life.  Men  generally  seize  the  first  formula  which 
comes. to  their  hand  —  a  fact  by  no  means  unknown  to  our 
friends  the  Jesuits  or  to  our  friends  the  Methodists ;  the 
former  would  lead  a  man  into  slavery  as  dark  as  that  of 
Comte  (we  are  only  quoting  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill),  the 
latter  would  leave  a  man  nearly  perfect  political  freedom. 

It  was  rather  fortunate  for  Ensign  Steele  that  when  he 
found  himself  “awakened  ”  there  was  not  a  Komi^h  priest 
handy ;  he  was  perfectly  ready  for  one,  and  a  great  con¬ 
vert  had  been  lost.  Sensitive  and  —  we  will  not  write 
the  second  epithet  —  natures  like  bis  are  utterly  abroad 
without  religion.  Steele  took  to  religion  with  the  formulas 
which  were  most  familiar  to  him,  and  what  is  more,  he 
stuck  to  his  religion  with  all  bis  faults.  The  key  to  the 
whole  man’s  life  is,  that  he  created  a  high  standard  for 
himself,  and  was  eternally  vexed  that  he  could  not  attain 
it.  Addison  never  erected  any  particular  standard :  he 
could  not  help  being  good  ;  Becky  Sharp  says  that  any¬ 
body  could  be  good  with  three  thousand  a  year.  We 
doubt  that,  because  we  have  seen  a  great  many  people 
who  were  extremely  naughty  on  four  times  the  money. 
But  we  say  that  Addison  was  good,  because  he  had  a  per¬ 
fect  temper,  unswerving  honesty,  and  a  heart  and  soul 
entirely  incapable  of  wrong-doing  in  any  shape  or  form. 
A  world  of  Addisons  would  be  so  perfect  that  any  im¬ 
provement  on  it  would  become  an  unnecessary  imper¬ 
tinence:  poor  Ensign  Steele  had  Addison  and  William  the 
Third  in  bis  mind’s  eye  when  be  wrote  “The  Christian 
Hero  ”  and  dedicated  it  —  to  Lord  Cutts  I 

The  efiect  of  this  work  was  not  by  any  means  encourag- 
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ing.  Wu  knew  an  old  lady  once,  who,  in  a  fit  of  absence 
of  mind,  said  grace  before  sitting  down  to  a  rubber  of 
whist.  A  traditional  sporting  parson  is  said  to  have 
given  out  from  the  reading-desk,  “  the  Collect  for  the 
Sunday  next  before  the  Derby.”  Steele’s  “  Christian 
Hero”  was  received  by  the  mess  of  the  Fusiliers  very 
much  as  though  a  gentleman  were  to  propose  to  read 
prayers  at  Tattersall’s  the  night  before  the  St.  I./eger.  It 
was  all  as  good  as  —  as  —  Addison,  bnt  it  would  not  do ; 
the  fact  was  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  preach ;  his 
comrades  might  quote  against  him,  — 

”  Some  parsons  arc  like  fingcr-j)Ost8, 

I’ve  often  heard  them  say. 

Tliey  never  go  to  heaven  themselves, 

But  only  laiint  the  way." 

A  doctor  who  will  not  take  his  own  medicine  inspires 
little  confidence;  but  when  a  man  preaches  and  does  not 
practise,  he  does  an  infinity  of  positive  harm.  There  is  no 
set  of  men  who  have  served  tlii  state  better,  or  done  more 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  their  associates,  than  the  religious 
soldier,  such  as  a  Gardiner,  a  Havelock,  or  a  Lieutenant 
Willoughby;  but  then  they  showed  the  fruit  of  their 
teaching  in  their  own  lives  ;  we  fear  that  Steele  did  not. 

Alioutthis  time  he  fought  a  duel :  two  oflicers  quarrelled, 
and  Steele  made  the  peace  between  them  with  such  success 
that  the  one  with  whom  he  had  used  his  strongest  eflbr.'s 
was  {icrsuaded  that  Steele  was  in  the  interest  of  bis 
antagonist,  and  challenged  the  ])caceinakcr.  Steele  was 
only  just  recovering  from  an  illness,  but  was  forced  to  go 
out,  and  wounded  his  man  very  severely.  Adams  seems 
to  think  that  this  duel  arose  indirectly  from  the  badinage 
which  Steele  received  about  “  The  Christian  Hero :  ”  he 
certainly  was  in  a  fair  way  of  never  hearing  the  last  of  that 
most  ill-timed  publication.  To  save  his  character  he 
wrote  a  play,  which  being  very  successful,  he  was  for¬ 
given.  He  had  now  the  character  which  Mrs.  Quickly 
gives  to  John  Rugby:  “No  tell-tale  nor  breed-hate.  His 
worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something 
peeviih  that  way;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault.  I^et 
that  pass.” 

Tiie  writing  of  a  play  at  that  time  was  a  rather  audacious 
change  from  the  “  Christian  Hero  ”  style  of  literature : 
the  stock  argument  of  most  plays  was  conjugal  infidelity 
of  the  most  shameless  kind.  Lamb,  in  defending  such 
plays  as  were  written  by  Wycherly  and  Vanbrugh,  says 
that  they  pretend  to  no  morality  because  they  were 
written  by  men  who  merely  created  an  imaginary  picture 
of  society  in  which  morality  was  a  mere  matter  of  philo- 
Bophi,-al  speculation :  not  by  any  means  a  powerful 
defence,  from  the  most  dearly-loved  essayist  of  Kngland 
after  A<ldison :  the  fact  was  that  Lamb  could  not  help 
admiring  the  great  constructive  powers  and  the  brilliant 
wit  of  these  plays,  and  so  he  made  the  best  he  could  of 
them ;  he  had  much  better  have  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves.  On  certain  grounds  they  are  hideously  im¬ 
moral;  a  Jacquerie  or  a  Reign  of  Terror  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable  if  the  morals  of  the  reigning  class  were  so 
atrocious  as  they  are  descrilied  in  the  plays  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  and  those  immediately  following  it.  Aphra  Rebn  can 
be  pretty  strong,  but  she  is  generally  considered  to  write 
on  tile  side  of  virtue :  in  the  majority  of  plays  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popular  hero  was  the 
adulterer.  Ixird  Macaulay  lays  all  this  to  the  credit  of 
the  Puritans;  Leigh  Hunt  is  rather  more  feeble  in  his 
excuses  than  Charles  Lamb  for  th.'se  astounding  plays, 
'idle  fact  lies  in  a  nutshell ;  both  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt  saw  with  their  exquisitely  critical  eyes  points  of 
construction  and  brightness  of  dialogue  rarely  equalletl  in 
any  age ;  the  plays  were  condemned  for  their  immorality, 
et  they  were  so  good  in  particular  ways  that  something 
ad  to  be  said  for  them.  The  blacker  the  negro,  the  more 
whitewash  required,  and  certainly  Lamb  and  Hunt  daubed 
them  with  somewhat  untempered  mortar. 

)•  Steele  wrote  a  respectable  play :  Jeremy  Collier,  in 
1698,  had  published  his  attack  on  the  Engli-h  stage.  He 
had  won,  having  beaten  even  Congreve.  Steele’s  play. 
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“'I'he  Funeral,  or  Grief  ft  la  Motle,”  was  acted  in  1702, 
and  Steele  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  the  change  in  public 
opinion.  “  The  Funeral  ”  is  respectable,  but  surely  ex¬ 
tremely  dull  reading,  in  spite  of  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
being  like  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  far  higher  than  the 
men  he  pretended  to  adore,  used  them  as  clothes-horses. 
'I'he  women  are  rather  idiots,  are  they  not?  Why  any¬ 
body  wanted  to  marry  any  of  them  is  rather  a  mystery; 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  anything;  they  required  a 
great  deal  more  winning  than  they  were  worth :  they  were 
intolerably  affectetl  and  dictatorial  before  marriage  ;  what 
they  were  after  one  can  hardly  guess. 

The.  theory  which  underlies  this  play,  and  one-half  of  the 
more  tolerable  virtuous  plays  and  novels  which  followed,  is 
this.  A  man  is  determined  to  marry  a  particular  woman, 
and  she  at  once  pu's  on  every  air  of  silly  coquetry  of  which 
she  is  mistress ;  the  more  silly  and  petulant  she  is,  the  more 
he  is  supposeil  to  be  determined  to  gain  her.  Swift,  in  one 
of  his  nameless  hideous  horrors,  has  satirized  this  supposed 
habit  of  women  in  a  way  which  makes  one  inclined  to  as¬ 
sist  Mr.  Calcraft  in  hanging  him.  But  is  the  fact  true  with 
the  majority  of  women,  or  was  it  ever  true?  Men  don’t 
want  women  to  rush  into  their  arms ;  but  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  man  at  b.ay  too  long,  through  sheer  humbug,  may 
gain  an  ardent  lover,  but  will  find  herself  linked  to  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  suspicious  husband  —  a  husband  who  wipches  for 
her  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  that  confidence  which  she 
lost  in  her  pre-matrimonial  childishnesses. 

Steele’s  women  arc  the  women  of  mediocre  eighteenth 
century  comedy  :  and  they  have  at  times  a  rather  alarming 
family  likeness  to  Laily  Steele  and  Lady  Warwick,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  those  two  ladies  from  the  extremely 
small  means  at  our  command.  Both  Adili>on  and  Steele 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  same  domestic  trouble. 
Addison,  his  detractors  say,  used  to  take  refuge  from  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  at  Bitton’s,  where  he  took  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  a  delicate  constitution  like  his;  he  could 
not  alw.ays  stand  Lady  Warwick  Steele  was  in  the  same 
trouble.  We  find  him  writing, — 

“  Dhauf.st  Bkint,  on  E.xktii,  —  Pardon  me  if  you  do 
not  see  me  till  eleven  o’clock,  having  met  a  schoolfellow 
from  India,  by  whom  I  am  to  be  informed  in  things  this 
night  which  extremely  concern  your  obedient  husband, 

“RtClIAIlD  STKKI.E.” 

We  hope  for  the  sake  of  peace  Lady  Steele  was  asleep 
when  he  got  home,  and  that  he  remembered  to  take  his 
lK)ots  off  before  getting  into  bed  ;  a  bullying  wife  is  apt  to 
make  .a  lying  husband,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  school¬ 
fellow  from  India.  Addison  had  to  take  so  much  drink  to 
make  him  talk  brilliantly  —  he  could  never  speak  in  Parlia¬ 
ment —  that  Steele  was  generally  fuddled  before  Addison 
began;  conseipiently,  the  suggestion  about  the  boots  is  not 
out  of  place.  Is  it  not  wildly  po.ssible  that  Lady  Warwick 
and  Lady  S'cele  might  have  kept  their  husbantls  at  home 
by  a  dillerent  course  of  treatment,  and  not  driven  them  to 
taverns  for  the  sake  of  society,  by  simply  assisting  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  husbands’  friends  at  home,  and  listening  to  the 
best  conversation  of  the  century  V 

The  play  of  the  “  Tender  Husband  ”  followed,  and  then 
the  “  Lying  Lover.”  The  latter  play  was  unsuccessful;  it 
is  possible  that  Steele  attended  to  Jeremy  Collier’s  strict¬ 
ness  too  closely,  for  he  is  not  only  dull  —  he  preaches.  Of 
this  play  he  tohl  a  startled  House  of  Commons  years  after, 
“  it  was  damned  for  its  piety.” 

The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great 
William  might  have  been  drunk  pottles  deep  by  Steele  but 
for  “  the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet,”  who  brought  a 
sudden  end  to  that  monarch’s  career.  The  King’s  horse 
stumbled  on  a  molehill,  to  the  great  satisfaction  ot  some  of 
the  Tories,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  Defoe  and 
Steele :  Steele,  however,  was  an  Irishman,  and  managed, 
though  entirely  honest,  to  keep  right  side  uppermost.  A 
very  singular  thing  is  told  which  we  should  like  to  see  ver¬ 
ified  ;  it  is  saM  that  Steele’s  name  was  the  last  ever  written 
down  for  preferment  by  William  the  Third,  and  that  the 
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fact  was  discovered  after  his  death.  The  story  has  been 
told  in  various  ways,  but  it  seems  to  come  from  Steele  him¬ 
self,  who  on  matters  of  this  kind  was  no  liar;  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  but  is  worth  historically  about  the 
same  as  an  ex  pnrle  state  paper  I'rom  Fetter  Lane ;  that  is 
to  say.  not  worth  the  papdr  on  which  it  is  wVittcn. 

He  fared  better  than  he  e.xpccted  :  it  is  possible  that  Ad¬ 
dison  used  his  influence,  now  recognized,  from  his  remark¬ 
able  talents  and  blameless  life,  to  get  Steele  appointed  gaz- 
etter;  he  was  also  made  gentleman  usher  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  He  left  the  army  and  married ;  his  income  at 
this  time  is  diflicult  to  calculate.  He  had  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  as  gazetteer,  and  something  from  other 
sources :  his  wife,  who  lived  only  a  few  months,  had  a  prop¬ 
erty  in  Barbadoes,  which  he  inherited :  we,  however,  do 
not  And  his  name  on  the  list  of  estates  on  that  island  forty 
years  later,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  among  the 
traditions  of  thal  very  aristocratic  dependency.  The  lady 
having  died  suddenly,  Steele  very  soon  looked  about  for 
another  helpmate,  also  with  a  little  property.  The  second 
lady  was  Miss  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor,  Carmarthen,  heiress 
to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Veni,  viili,  vici,  Uichard 
Steele  might  have  said  of  himself.  He  was  then,  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow  of  thirty-si.x,  thirty-two,  or  thirty-one.  No- 
bo»ly  seems  to  know,  and  therefore  we  do  not  pretend  to 
decide.  A  Uichard  Steele  was  born  in  1671.  If  that  was  ] 
the  man,  he  was  thirty-six  in  1707,  at  which  time  he  married 
Miss  Scurlock,  after  a  wonderfully  short  courtship.  His 
statement  of  his  income  to  her  mother  is  as  follows  ;  — 


BarlKadocs  estate  (let  with  negroes) 

.  £8.)0 

Gazetteer  oflieo . 

.  300 

Geiitleiimn  usher . 

100 

1250 

Deductions:  * 

Interest  of  £.3000  debt 

.  180 

Tax  for  employment 

45 

Remainder  of  income  .... 

.  1025 

Steele’s  marriage  was  for  some  reason  private.  Mrs. 
Steele  married  without  her  mother’s  consent,  and  awaited 
it  until  she  would  come  to  him  by  some  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  protested  against  it  at  first,  but  then  as  after¬ 
wards  she  apiK'urs  to  have  made  him  do  nearly  as  she  chose. 
He  writes  to  her  still  as  Mistress  Scurlock  :  — 

“  Madam,  —  Being  very  uneasy  when  absent  from  you,  I 
desire  you  would  give  mo  leave  to  come  to  your  house. 
Pray  let  Mrs.  Warren  be  in  the  way  to  admit  your  obliged 
humble  servant,  Uiciiaud  Stkei.e.” 

Ten  days  after  this  he  is  still  asking  for  her  mother’s  con¬ 
sent,  and  concealing  the  fact  that  they  are  married,  lie 
compliments  his  wife  on  her  filial  virtue  in  only  consenting 
to  come  to  his  arms  with  her  mother's  blessing.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Mrs.  Steele’s  sudden  accession  of  filial  piety 
after  marrying  without  her  mother's  leave  had  something 
to  do  with  the  old  lady’s  power  of  administering  the  prop¬ 
erty  :  it  is  evident,  however,  that  everything  was  sonn  com¬ 
fortable  .as  far  as  Mrs.  Scurlock  was  concerned-;  and  they 
shortly  after  started  housekeeping  on  a  scale  which  would 
have  required  about  double  their  income,  had  the  income 
even  e.xisted,  which  it  did  not.  Steele  scarce! v  saw  six 
hundred  pounds  cash  in  reality:  he  was  certainly  in  debt 
when  he  married.  During  his  mother-in-law’s  lifetime  he 
only  got  fi'om  the  Welsh  estate  what  she  chose  to  give  him, 
and  on  this  he  and  his  wife  started  a  style  of  living  which 
would  take  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  now.  His 
excuse  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  This  laudable  effort  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  dis¬ 
play  only  gained  him  one  eminent  ac(|uaintance,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Sheriff  of  Middlese.x:  when  he  ultim.ately  got  out 
of  debt,  or  nearly  so,  he  died.  He  started  with  a  town 
house  ;  a  country  bouse  at  Hampton  Court,  near  Lord  Hal¬ 
ifax  ;  a  carriage  and  pair,  sometimes  with  four  horses,  a 


riding  horse  for  Mrs.  Steele,  and  everything  else  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Addison  lent  him  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he, 
as  we  have  said  before,  repaid ;  but  nothing  could  keep 
such  extravagance  from  continu.al  trouble.  Why  Mrs. 
Steele  allowed  it  is  a  question  which  is  easily  answered :  she 
was  not  in  possession  of  facts.  Steele  did  not  know  the 
state  of  his  own  afl'airs,  and  believed  in  the  most  agreeable 
view  of  them ;  this  he  magnified  and  decorated  to  make 
him.self  agreeable  to  his  wife,  with  whom  he  was  utterly  in 
love;  she  developed  into  a  “  screw,”  but  can  we,  on  the 
whole,  blame  the  poor  lady  because  she  was  not  a  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  had  not  the  charming  habit  which  that  lady 
had  of  believing  with  a  splendid  devotion  in  the  financial 
ability  of  an  entirely  thriftless  husband  ? 

Starting  almost  at  the  very  first,  it  becomes  obvious 
from  Steele’s  letters  to  his  wife  that  he  was  in  difficulties, 
and  that  she  gradually  had  got  the  habit  of  facing  facts, 
and  of  letting  him  know,  sometimes  with  very  little  gentle¬ 
ness,  that  he  was  not  (financially)  the  man  she  took  him  to 
be.  She  was  devoted  to  him  in  the  most  proper  manner, 
but  her  devotion  took  the  form  of  such  extreme  anxiety 
about  his  well-being  that  the  domestic  hearth  seems  to  have 
been  wanned  with  something  stronger  than  sea-coal ;  that 
is  an  elegant  way  of  saying  that  she  tnade  the  house  too  hot 
to  hold  him.  No  novelist,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  as 
yet  .attempted  to  sketch  the  char.acter  of  an  invisible  woman 
from  the  letters  of  her  husband  ;  it  is  highly  prob.able  that 
no  person  alive  would  he  likely  to  succeed  in  giving  the 
world  a  detailed  character  from  almost  purely  one-sided 
evidence,  except  George  Eliot,  who  is  capable  of  anything. 
The  only  attempt  ever  made  in  th.at  way  was  by  a  French¬ 
man  in  the  “  Faniille  Benoiton.”  In  that  piece,  the  woman, 
who  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  family  by  neglect,  is  never 
seen,  and  only  heard  of  periodically  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  at  home.  “  est  Madame?”  is  asked  continually. 
“  Elle  ent  sortie”  is  the  answer.  At  last,  at  the  denouement 
when  she  might  have  been  of  some  use,  the  question  is  asked, 
but  is  answered  with  a  slight  difference.  Madame  has  been 
at  home,  but  is  once  more  gone  out.  Mrs.  Steele,  or  Ladpr 
Steele,  is  practically  tis  unreal  a  person  as  Madame  Bcnoi- 
ton,  she  never  appears.  A  parallel  Itctweeii  her  and  the 
French  lady  holds  only  partially  gooil,  however :  the  author, 

;  whether  of  novel  or  play,  who  would  sketch  the  relations 
1  between  Steele  and  his  wife,  must  draw  on  his  imagination 
I  so  far  as  to  represent  fact — a  very  diflicult  thing,  only  to 
be  accomplishe<l  by  a  very  first-rate  hand.  Our  imaginary 
j  author  would  have  to  represent  a  perfectly  doting  husband, 

1  doting  to  imltecility,  who  is  eternally  making  excuses  for 
I  not  coming  home  ;  and  a  wife  who  is  continually  wanting 
,  him  to  come  home  .«oon,  ami  then  making  his  home  so  ex- 
i  cessively  disagreeable  that  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  it  again. 

1  The  (we  hope)  iratiginary  wife  of  Albert  Diircr  was  not 
more  disagreeable  at  times  than  Lady  Steele  ;  it  would  take 
I  the  pen  of  a  Richter  to  describe  her.  Only  a  nagging 
I  woman  is  capable  of  driving  an  honest  fellow  like  Steele 
into  such  mean  subterfuges  to  avoid  her  company  unless  he 
I  could  be  assured  of  her  temper.  The  woman  was  disap- 
I  pointed  in  her  husband’s  finances ;  she  on  the  whole  be¬ 
haved  well,  but  hers  was  not  a  bosom  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  he,ad,  find  peace,  and  start  again  diligent  and  newly 
strung  for  fresh  effort;  the  encouragement  he  got  was  from 
his  friends  ;  Addison  was  Steele’s  wife.  They  quarrelled, 
it  is  true,  and  Steele  was  in  the  wrong;  but  Addi-on  was 
the  dearest  frien<l  Steele  ever  h.ad,  and  Steele’s  friendship 
for  Addison  outl.astf  d  everything. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays,  declares  that  Steele 
never  did  any  good  without  Addison’s  assistance.  Surely 
there  is  a  moral  inaccuracy  here ;  yet  practically  there  is 
very  nmch  truth  in  it.  Like  many  other  of  the  critical 
bulls  originally  issued  from  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh, 
N.  B.,  it  makes  one  angry  until  we  see  the  partial  truth 
contained  in  it.  Steele  had  no  home,  and  he  was  partly 
lost  without  the  guidance  of  his  real  lietter  half,  Addison  ; 
but  to  say  that  he  was  powerless  without  him  is  to  speak 
I  inaccurately.  Ixtrd  Macaulay  desired  to  prove  that  Addi- 
I  son  would,  in  a  future  state,  sit  at  the  head  of  all  the  Whigs 
I  in  heaven,  himself  included ;  nobody  ever  doubted  the  fact 
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except  sinners  and  Tories ;  but  in  proving  it  l^rd  Macau-  | 
lay  ^s  a  little  out  of  his  way  in  running  'down  Steele. 
Steele  had  to  write  against  time,  with  a  wife  continually 
demanding  money ;  he  did  a  vast  number  of  things  without 
any  assistance  from  Addison  at  all;  and  he  certainly  as  an  I 
originator  beat  Addison  hollow.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  we 
should  have  had  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  without  Steele, 
though  Addison  has  developed  the  character  in  its  most 
tender  and  ornamental  points ;  or  that  Steele’s  best  papers 
could  have  been  written  with  the  dread  of  the  invasion  of  a  i 
scolding  woman  into  his  study.  Steele’s  home  was  not 
happy,  and  so  his  best  papers  were  written  at  his  office  or  : 
at  worse  places.  Lord  Macaulay  does  not  allow  fur  a  foolish 
woman  or  an  unhappy  home.  ! 

One  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Steele  to  her  husband  ' 
is  extremely  sad.  The  poor  lady  and  he  had  been  quar-  ; 
relling,  and  very  likely  he  was  in  the  wrong;  the  chances  1 
are  a^ut  even  that  he  was.  She  writes,  “  It  is  but  an  ad-  j 
dition  to  our  uneasinens  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another.  ' 
I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have,  offended  you.  Go<l  forgive  you 
for  adding  to  the  sorrow  of  a  heavy  heart.  That  is  above  ; 
all  sorrow,  but  for  your  sake.” 

Ah,  Mrs.  Steele  1  half  a  dozen  such  letters  as  that,  and 
our  lover,  who  wrote  to  you  as  a  lover  to  the  end,  would  ; 
ave  been  at  your  feet,  not  as  a  lover  but  as  a  husband ;  i 
you  would  never  have  ha<l  him  write  to  you  about  “  your 
rival  A — s— n  ”  (Addison).  We  may  misjudge  the  \ 
woman,  and  we  hope  that  we  do ;  we  can  go  no  further  with  | 
her.  She  had  lived  a  peaceful  life  before  she  married  him,  ! 
possibly,  though  not  a  fine  one.  She  had  at  first  a  grand  | 
time  of  it  with  her  carriage,  and  then  things  went  badly :  I 
she  seems  never  to  have  exerted  herself,  and  to  have  made  ■ 
her  home  uncomfortable,  not  through  unkindness,  but  ' 
through  simple  petulance.  That  she  could  act  bravely  on 
what  most  women  would  consider  a  great  matter  there  is  no 
doubt,  Steele  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter.  She  took  the  young  lady  into  her  house  and 
treated  her  in  a  way  which  made  her  own  children  jealous.  , 
To  intending  novelists  we  may  mention  that  the  young 
Isdy  WHS  lovely  and  accomplished  ;  that  Steele  intended  to 
marry  her  to  Richard  Savage,  with  a  dowry  of  one  thousand  ' 
pounds  (where  the  thousand  pounds  was  to  come  from  does  ' 
not  appear)  ;  that  Steele,  discovering  the  real  character  of  : 
Savage,  broke  off  the  arrangement  ;  that  the  young  lady  | 
married  a  tradesman  below  her  and  became  a  saintly  per-  i 
son,  while  Richard  Savage  followed  the  path  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  early  in  life,  and  went  to  the  devil.  | 
If  a  young  novelist  cannot  make  a  tale  out  of  that,  he  or  ' 
she  had  letter  quit  the  trade  at  once. 

The  Taller,  one  of  the  greatest  English  classics,  is  but 
rarely  read  now,  Steele  originated  it,  without  the  lea-st 
idea  that  it  was  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  is  spoken. 
Addison,  not  long  gone  to  Ireland,  backed  him  up,  cer¬ 
tainly  as  early  as  tne  eighteenth  paper.  Steele  says  about  ! 
Addison,  “  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  When  I  had  j 
once  called  him  in  I  could  not  subsist  without  depend¬ 
ence  on  him.”  Addison  wrote  forty-one  papers  out  of  two  i 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Steele  originated  it,  and  also 
brought  it  to  an  end,  in  a  way  for  which  we  are  unable  to 
account.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  | 
both  by  the  original  publication  and  the  republication  in  i 
volumes.  I 

The  Spectator  followed  at  once  —  that  collection  of  I 
essays  and  stories,  a  large  portion  of  which  many  of  us 
have  had  to  translate  into  Latin  prose  for  about  six  years 
of  our  life.  The  sentiments  are  transcendent,  the  English 
prose  absolutely  incomparable ;  but  whether  for  virtuous 
sentiment  or  admirable  English,  Addison  reigns  supreme, 
though  Tickell,  Steele,  and  Budgell  run  him  hard  at  times. 
We  doubt  very  much  if  the  Spectator  is  greatly  read 
now,  save  for  the  adventures  of  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley  and 
Will  Honeycomb,  both  creations  of  Steele.  We  have 
just  read  the  inimitably  witty  and  pathetic  love  story  of 
Hilpa  and  Shalum,  and  it  appears  to  us  exactly  the  same  | 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  the  more  often  you  read  it  the  I 
more  the  judgment  of  your  early  insight  is  confirmed.  It  ■ 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  those  who  ' 
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say  that  it  is  the  most  outrageous  piece  of  twaddling  bat- 
derbash  in  the  language  are  entirely  wrong :  there  are  many 
worse.  The  sentiments  are  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  abso¬ 
lutely  faultless :  the  only  question  which  could  possibly 
arise  in  a  degraded  mind  is  this  :  whether  the  young  lady 
was  worth  all  the  trouble  ?  To*  say  that  Hilpa  had  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  Lady  Warwick  is  to  say  more 
than  we  dare ;  yet  the  paper  goes  to  the  world  with  Ad¬ 
dison’s  name,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  entirely  dis¬ 
similar. 

The  Spectator  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1712.  Addison 
ublished  a  supplementary  volume  in  1714  without  Steele’s 
elp.  Therefore  the  story  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum  was  writ¬ 
ten  two  years  before  his  marriage  with  Lady  Warwick. 
Steele  meanwhile  had  started  the  Guardian  in  1713,  with 
a  new  set  of  characters  and  a  new  set  of  writetfs.  Addi¬ 
son.  as  usual,  came  to  his  aid,  and  wrote  forty-one  papers 
to  Stee'e’s eighty-two;  the  rest,  numbering  forty-two,  were 
written  by  the  great  Bishop  Berkeley  —  who  wrote  four¬ 
teen  —  Alexander  Pope,  and  John  Gay,  Philips,  and 
Rowe:  it  is  poisible  that  no  paper  has  ever  had  such  a 
list  of  great  classical  names  among  its  contributory  befo-e 
or  since.  This  will  hardly  be  disputed  when  we  add  to 
the  names  above  mentioned  those  of  Hughes,  Budgell, 
Tickell,  Parnell,  Wotton, and  Young  (“Night  Thoughts”). 
It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  paper  should  come  to  an 
abrupt  end,  but  it  most  undoubtedly  did  so,  and  left  Steele 
in  a  heavy  quarrel  with  Swill.  It  was  a  very  ugly  thing 
to  quarrel  with  Swift,  and  there  is  little  good  in  raking  it 
up.  Steele  charged  Swift  with  being  the  Examiner. 
Swift  denied  it  to  Addison,  saying  that  he  had  saved 
Steele  from  ruin  by  his  political  power :  Addison  showed 
the  letter  to  Steele  :  Steele  wrote  to  Swift,  laughing  at  his 
claim  of  having  saved  him  :  Swift’s  reply  is  grinding  and 
terrible.  He  could  be  inexorably  har.sh,  and  was  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  cer'ain  kind  of  fence ;  Steele  was  no  match  for 
him  in  the  Dean’s  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Dean  had  a 
point,  and  that  was  that  he  hatl  certainly  pleaded  for  Steele 
to  Harley;  he  made  the  most  of  this;  but  Steele  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  that  the  Dean  was  lying  hard  about  his 
connection  with  the  Tory  paper,  the  Examiner.  The  Dean 
was  this  kind  of  man — a  man  rather  uncommon,  though 
there  are  a  few  in  rather  eminent  positions  even  now  :  he 
loved  power ;  he  loved  to  hold  a  card  in  his  hand  against  a 
man,  and  let  him  know  that  he  held  it.  He  held  such  a  card 
against  Steele,  and  thought  that  he  should  tmash  him  by 

E laying  it.  Steele  made  him  play  it,  and  then  laughed  in 
is  face,  asking  him  what  was  the  next  card.  There  was 
no  other.  Steele,  the  soldier,  the  playwright,  the  Bohe¬ 
mian,  stood  simply  on  his  own  legs,  and  said,  “  Here  am  1, 
Richard  Steele :  you,  Jonathan  Swift,  can’t  say  or  do  any¬ 
thing  against  me  which  has  not  been  said  and  done  before : 
you  have  no  more  to  say  against  me ;  I  have  my  friends, 
you  have  yours ;  let  us  see  who’s  the  best  man.”  Nothing 
in  this  world  is  so  dangerous  as  driving  an  honest  man,  ot 
good  ability,  with  a  wit's  to  back  him  up,  into  a  corner. 
Swift,  wifeless,  tried  it,  and  Swift  came  out  second  best : 
but  he  never  forgave  Steele.  The  wretched  man  wrote 
envenomed  personal  attacks  on  Richard  Steele,  which 
Steele  never  could  by  any  chance  have  read,  and  when  he 
was  qui'e  happy.  In  the  country  once  we  heard  one  man 

say  to  an  eminent  author,  “  You  caught  it  in  the - last 

week.”  “  Did  I  ?  ”  said  the  other.  “  As  I  never  see  that 
paper  I  do  not  particularly  care.” 

One  of  the  things  which  half  ruined  Steele  for  some 
time  was  the  publication  of  the  now  celebrated  Guardian 
on  the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk.  The  sentence 
which  gave  most  offence  was,  “  The  British  nation  expects 
the  immediate  demolition  of  Dunkirk.”  This  would  be 
about  equivalent  to  saying  now,  “  The  British  nation  ex¬ 
pects  that  her  Majesty  will  see  the  treaty  with  Russia 
carried  out  in  its  integrity.”  A  most  harmless  sentence, 
but  one  which  was  thought,  by  those  who  chose  to  think  so, 
among  others  by  Swift,  to  be  a  deadly  insult  to  her 
Majesty.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the  borough  of 
Stockbridge,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ; 
a  petition  was  lodged  against  him  for  bribery,  but  was 
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never  pursued;  his  enemies  intended  to  inflict  a  much 
more  serious  blow  on  him  than  the  mere  loss  of  an  election. 
He  was  duly  elected  in  August,  1713,  and  took  his  seat  the 
next  March,  having  meanwhile  written  a  very  violent 
Whig  pamphlet,  “  The  Crisis,”  and  three  papers  in  the 
Engluhimn,  which  contained  some  pretty  strong  reflections 
upon  Queen  Anne.  His  Hirst  parliamentary  experience 
was  the  extremely  unpleasant  one  of  having  to  defend 
himself  before  the  House  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Robert 
Walpole  spoke  for  him,  as  did  also  Walpole’s  brother, 
Horace,  with  Lords  Lumley,  Hinchinbroke,  and  Finch. 
Lord  Finch  had  reason  to  speak  in  Steele’s  favor,  for  when 
his  sister  had  been  attacked  by  the  Examiner  for  knitting 
in  church  “in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  and  the 
Queen”  (“  Write  God  first,”  says  Dogberry),  Steele  some¬ 
what  savagely  defended  the  lovely  sinner,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Young  Lord  Finch  had 
never  spoken  before,  and  when  he  got  on  his  legs  he  found 
that  he  could  not  say  one  word.  “  I  can't  speak  for  the 
man,  but  I’d  fight  for  him,”  blundered  out  the  honest  young 
nobleman,  sitting  down.  The  House  was  so  pleased  with 
his  modesty  and  pluck  that  they  forced  him  on  his  legs 
again,  on  which  Lord  Finch  suddenly  found  his  tongue 
and  astonished  the  House  by  a  most  capital  speech.  Steele, 
however,  was  ex[)elled  the  House  by  a  vote  of  248  against 
1.54.  Hallain  says  that  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  so  identified  itself  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  administration  independently  of  the  sovereign’s 
person  as  to  consider  itself  libelled  by  those  who  im¬ 
pugned  its  measures.  There  is  no  appeal  against  Mr. 
Hallam,  and  so  we  are  safe  in  writing  down  his  account 
of  the  matter. 

Steele  now  retired  into  private  life,  except  as  far  as 
literature  w.as  concerned.  He  writes  to  his  wife  exhort¬ 
ing  her  not  to  be  dismayed,  and  also  that  some  one 
has  paid  in  three  thousand  jioiinds  to  his  account.  He 
was  but  a  short  time  under  a  cloud  ;  Queen  Anne  died 
on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  tables  were  completely 
turned. 

“  Dkar  Pruk,  —  I  have  been  loaded  with  compliments 
by  the  Regency.  I  am  assured  of  something  immediately. 
I  desire  you  to  send  me  a  guinea.  I  shall  have  cash  in 
the  morning.  Rich.  Stkki.e.” 

Tlie  license  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  having  expired,  it 
was  renewed,  Steele  being  patentee,  and  receiving  about  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Colley  Cibber  and  the  other 
managers.  He  was  made  Surveyor  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Stithies,  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  and  deputy-lieutenant. 
He  was  also  elected  to  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge,  and 
trok  Prue  for  a  jaunt  to  York,  when  he  went  to  his  elec¬ 
tion,  at  which  ]>lace  she  stayed,  he  going  on  to  Borough- 
bridge  alone,  and  promising  her  faithfully  not  to  get  drunk. 
But  poor  Prue  was  not  long  to  remain  Mrs.  Steele :  a 
grand  banquet  was  given  by  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  Lord  Clare,  and  an  address  to 
the  King  was  drawn  up.  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
wrote  it  for  them,  and  became  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while 
poor  honest  Prue,  for  whom  the  close  of  all  earthly  honors 
and  all  earthly  vexations  was  approaching,  became  her 
ladyship.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  splendid  ban- 
tjuet  to  two  hundred  persons,  with  all  kinds  of  wine.  Ad¬ 
dison  wrote  some  lines  of  exquisite  wit,  which  were  spoken 
after  dinner,  and  which  gave  the  character  of  Steele  in 
so  perfect  a  manner  that  his  history  is  complete :  all 
Steele’s  projects  tind  mistakes  are  touched  on  with  a  lov¬ 
ing  hand,  and  at  last  the  guests  are  informed  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  their  host  intends  to  convert  the  Pope  imme¬ 
diately. 

Steele  was,  however,  only  moderately  rewarded  for  his 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  party,  which  in  reality  had 
not  l)een  very  great.  Walpole  sent  him  five  hundred 
pounds  as  a  present,  and  he  must  have  made  a  tolerable 
sum  by  literature.  The  Rebellion  of  1715  came  on.  and 
Steele  became  a  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates.  About 
the  end  of  August,  1716,  Lady  Steele  left  him  with  the 


children,  while  she  went  for  about  a  year  to  her  mother’s 
at  Carmarthen.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  quarrel,  but 
Steele  seems  to  have  been  most  beggarly  poor  lor  some 
reason :  he  writes,  “  we  had  not,  when  you  left  us,  an  inch 
of  candle  or  a  pound  of  coal  in  the  house,  but  we  do  not 
want  now.”  Steele’s  letters  to  his  wife  thus  far  are  rather 
wearisome,  for  Lady  Steele  seeius  to  have  generally  been 
in  a  batl  humor,  and  once  complains  that  he  owes  her 
eight  hundred  pounds,  advising  him  to  take  care  of  his 
soul ;  he  gives  her  the  same  advice  and  denies  the  debt. 
Old  Mrs.  Scurlock  died,  and  there  may  have  been  some 
amelioration  of  their  affairs ;  but  Steele  was  bound  to 
make  his  fortune  to  please  his  wile,  and,  in  order  to  gain 
that  end,  threw  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  plan  for  bring¬ 
ing  fish  to  London  alive.  Salmon  was  then  about  five 
shillings  a  pound  when  it  could  be  got  in  the  Thames ;  the 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  from  the  Irish  rivers,  but 
the  fish  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  in  the  transit,  and  the 
thing  was  a  failure :  it  shared  the  fate  of  his  early  efforts 
after  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Lady  Steele,  to  whom  we  hope  we  have  dune  justice, 
returned  to  him,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  happy 
together.  Steele  had  previously  been  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  ha<i  been  well  receiveil.  In  1718  we  find  him  at 
Blenheim  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  on  the  20th  of 
Decembtir,  1718,  Lady  Steele  died,  he  having,  with  all  his 
faults  of  commission  and  omission,  been  as  much  a  lover 
as  a  husband  to  her  until  the  last.  She  was  only  forty 
when  she  died,  he  being  about  forty-eight :  much  as  she 
may  have  had  to  undergo  from  her  husband’s  carelessness 
in  money  matters,  he  never  gave  her  one  moment’s  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  the  score  of  jealousy. 

The  loss  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  dearly  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  estrangement  of  the  dearest  friend  he  had 
ever  known.  Lord  Sunderland  introduced  a  bill  limiting 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  is  to  say,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  fresh  peers  by  the  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  any  political  measure  through  the 
Upper  House.  Steele  was  furious  at  the  measure,  and 
published  a  paper  called  the  “  Plebiean,”  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  the  peers  gave 
them  an  almost  overwhelming  power,  for  they  became  an 
oligarchy  almost  under  the  power  of  the  court,  wherew, 
by  giving  the  sovereign  the  power  of  creating  a  majority  in 
their  chamber,  they  were  more  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  nation  as  represented  by  the  sovereign.  He  does  not 
seem  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lorils  exists  only 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  that  is,  in  reality,  by  the  will 
of  the  ministry,  for  no  nobleman  can  take  bis  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  without  a  call  from  the  Crown.  Addison 
took  an  entirely  opposite  view  from  Steele  in  the  “  Old 
Whig.” 

The  end  was  a  quarrel  in  which  we  think  Steele,  though 
he  was  right  in  his  argument,  was  wrong  in  his  con¬ 
duct;  he  should  have  been  more  respectful  to  Addiwn. 
The  bill  was  lost,  and  the  privilege  of  the  Crown  remains; 
but  it  was  a  bitter  victory  for  Steele,  living  as  he  did  by 
the  breath  of  the  ministry.  His  persecution  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  his  loss  of  fortune,  his  quiet  ret  irement  Ux 
Carmarthen,  where  he  forgot  his  quarrel  with  Dennis,  with 
Aildison — everything  —  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  end, 
our  space  gives  us  no  room  to  narrate.  At  the  end  he 
had  no  enemies  save  Swift  and  Dennis.  Vast  sums  of 
money  for  those  times  must  have  passed  through  his 
hands.  Adams  considers  that  the  loss  of  his  patent  as 
Governor  of  the  Comedians  amounted  to  a  fine  of  £10,0001 
In  1722,  when  his  “Conscious  Lovers  ”  was  acted,  the 
King  sent  him  £500.  Little  seems  to  have  remained. 
The  early  mass  of  debt  was  too  overwhelming. 

A  good  man,  and  a  very  clever  one.  He  had  one  great 
blessing  in  life,  the  friendship  of  Addison ;  he  had  one 
great  misfortune,  a  posthumous  reputation  greater  than 
his  own.  He  lived  with  Addison,  worked  with  Addiwn, 
and  is  always  spoken  of  in  comparison  with  him.  Addison 
was  so  greatly  his  superior,  that  Richard  Steele  will 
suffer  for  all  time  d)y  enforced  comparison  with  a  much 
grander  man. 
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FORTY  YEARS  AGO, 

What  i»  the  difTerence  between  popularity  and  fame? 
“  Popularity,”  said  Ix)rd  Mansfield,  “  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  merit  and  lost  without  a  fault.”  Not  so  with  fame, 
which  is  neither  to  be  won  nor  lost  without  good  reason. 
It  is  thus  a  small  thing  to  be  popular,  but  a  great  thing  to 
be  famous.  The  advant.ages  of  popularity  are,  that  a  man 
has  it  while  he  lives,  and  that  it  puts  money  in  his  pocket; 
the  disadvantages  of  fame  are,  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
posthumous,  and  consequently  pays  no  baker’s,  no  butcher’s, 
no  tailor's  bill ;  and  may  give  no  crust  of  bread  to  that  man 
living,  to  whom  after  death  it  may  give  a  very  considerable 
stone,  with  a  magniloipient  inscription  upon  it.  PopuKarity 
is  the  fashion  of  the  hour;  but  fame  is  for  all  time,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  for  that  comparatively  short  period 
of  time  which  the  busy  world,  with  its  new  names  and  its 
new  wants  continually  sprouting  up,  can  afford  to  iKstow 
upon  the  heroe;  and  heroines,  or  the  great  and  the  good, 
or  the  wise  men  and  women  of  the  years  that  have  de¬ 
parted.  The  first  Napoleon  asked  a  portrait  painter  who 
was  engaged  upon  a  canvas  that  was  to  hand  <lown  to  pos¬ 
terity  the  lineaments  of  the  great  man,  how  long  the  afore¬ 
said  canvas  would  last,  and  was  told  that  with  care  it 
might  last  about  five  bumlred  years.  “  Five  hundred 
years  I”  exclaimed  the  emperor,  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  “  And  people  call  that  immor¬ 
tality  I  ”  But,  as  the  world  goes,  five  hundred  years 
is  an  enormously  long  period  for  any  man’s  name  to  re¬ 
main  visible  and  comprehensible  on  the  page  of  history  or 
tradition.  Even  fifty  years  is  a  great  stretch  into  futurity 
for  many  reputations  that  loom  large  in  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.  Sometimes  fifty  days  (not  to  speak  of  nine  days’ 
wonders)  are  often  more  than  sulficient  to  draw  the  veil'of 
oblivion  over  the  names  and  deeds  of  men  and  women, 
who  once  strutted  their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life, 
and  fondly  thought  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
directed  towards  them. 

Forty  years  ago.  people  were  as  familiar  as  they  are  now  i 
with  the  names  and  |M  rformances  of  the  eminent  men  and  { 
women  who  played  conspicuous  parts  in  the  history,  the  ■ 
fHilitics,  the  law,  the  literature,  the  arts,  or  the  fashion  of 
the  time.  But  they  were  not  so  familiar  with  their  faces, 
as  we  are  with  those  of  our  contemporaries.  There  were, 
in  those  not  very  remote  tlays,  from  which  our  own  are  so 
dissimilar,  and  seem  so  far  removed,  no  illustrated  news¬ 
papers,  and  piriodicals,  and  the  sun  had  not  been  enlisted 
in  the  noble  army  of  artists.  There  was  consequently 
greater  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public  than  there  woulil 
be  in  our  day  to  sec  the  •‘counterfeit  presentment  ”  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  time  ;  and  when  Fraser’^  il/«7o;/;ie,  which 
started  in  1830,  commenced  a  series  of  literary  portraits, 
it  struck  rut  into  what  was  at  that  day  a  novel  path,  ami 
achieved  for  its  conductors  a  gratifying  success.  Eighty  of 
these  portraits  were  published  between  the  years  1 830  and 
1838,  and  have  just  been  reissued,  with  the  original 
memoirs  by  Doctor  Mnginn,  and  illustrative  notes  by  a 
modern  hand,  who  has  executed  his  task  exceedingly  well, 
and  produced  a  volume  that  should  be  even  more  at'ractive 
now,  than  at  the  time  when  the  portraits  first  saw  the  light, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  persons  and  personages  of  whom 
the  actual  generation  may  have  heard  much,  but  of  which 
it  knows  little.  The  portraits,  light  airy  sketches,  and 
with  the  slightest  approach  to  a  gentle  and  piquant  but  by  ! 
no  means  ill-natured  caricature,  are  all  by  one  hand,  some¬ 
times,  but  not  invariably,  signed  Alfred  Croquis.  They 
were  in  no  instance  taken  from  actual  sittings,  but  were 
sketched  furtively,  or  from  memory,  by  one  who  afler wards  ' 
became  a  lioyal  Academician,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  of 
his  time  —  the  late  Daniel  Maclisc.  It  is  wonderful  that 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  no  aid  from  photog¬ 
raphy —  not  then  existent  as  an  art  —  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances  from  published  engravings,  such  admirable  like¬ 
nesses  as  these  should  have  been  possible  to  take.  Of 
these  eighty  persons,  ten  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
seven  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  and  all  takin*'  a  part 


more  or  less  prominent  in  the  literature  of  their  time. 
The  seven  gentlemen,  taken  alphabetically  and  without 
precedence  of  rank  or  merit,  are  VVillia’m  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth,  still  writing  good  novels  with  undiminished  fire; 
John  Baldwin  Buckstone,  still  delighting  crowded  audi¬ 
ences  with  his  inimitable  drollery  and  consummate  art ; 
Thomas  Carlyle,  still  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live,  and 
denouncing  “  shams  ;”  George  Cruikshank,  still  wielding 
as  deftly  as  ever  his  admirable  pencil  ;  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
poet,  novelist,  statesman ;  the  Revereml  G.  R.  (Beig,  of 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  arid  Earl  Russell,  Nestor  of  his  party, 
who  published  a  book  only  last  year,  and  who  is  very  likely 
writing  another.  The  Ladies  are,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  with  a 
pen  as  facile  and  beneficent  as  in  the  days  of  yore ;  Miss 
Harriett  Martineau,  working  possibly,  unseen  but  not  un¬ 
felt,  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper ;  and  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Norton  —  the  Sappho  of  her  time  —  not  contented  to 
rest  upon  her  past  laurels,  but  ambitious  to  win  new,  and 
I  not  only  winning  but  deserving  them. 

These  portraits  originally  appeared  at  a  time  when  our 
present  race  of  novelists,  male  and  female,  were  either  at 
school  or  in  the  nursery,  or  had  just  begun  to  nibble  at  the 
great  apple  of  literary  fame ;  when  Charles  Dickens  was 
making  his  first  tentative  etlbrts  ;  when  William  Miike|>eace 
Thackeray  had  never  been  heard  of,  out  of  the  ollice  of  the 
Mornimj  Chronicle,  ami  had  been  scarcely  heard  of  there  ; 
and  when  the  thousand  and  one  estimable  ladies  who  now 
spin  novels,  instead  of  spinning  cloth,  as  the  ladies  of  live 
hundred  years  ago  were  accustomed  to  do,  were  in  their 
boarding-school  days,  if  indeed  they  were  in  this  world  at 
all.  Forty  years  ago,  fame  was  not  easily  to  be  won,  but 
it  was  won  more  easily  than  it  is  to  day,  when  so  many 
trumpets  are  blown  into  the  deafened  ears  of  a  much-en¬ 
during  public,  that  it  cannot  well  distinguish  one  blast  or 
one  instrument  from  another.  But,  nevertheless,  among 
the  men  and  women  of  those  days  were  many  great  men 
and  women,  as  any  one,  even  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  English  literature,  can  discover  if  he  looks 
over  the  jiortraits  in  this  volume.  Among  the  number 
were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Campbell,  Thomas Moore, 
William  Wordsworth,  Samuel  Rogers,  Johann  Wolfgang 
von  Goethe,  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North).  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton),  Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger, 
Prince  Talleyrand,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Lord  Brougham,  William  Godwin,  Charles  Lamb, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  many  others,  who  lor  jioliticalor  personal 
reasons,  or  mere  accident,  were  omitted  from  Fraser's 
Walhalla. 

Among  the  lesser  lights  —  great  lights  in  their  day  — 
whose  names  have  scarcely  come  down  to  the  newer  161k  of 
this  generation,  the  first  in  Fraser’s  galbry  is  a  con.-ipicu- 
oiis  example.  William  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  was  once  a  power  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  It 
was  thought  that  he  could  make  and  unmake  literary  repu¬ 
tations,  though  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he 
was  flattered  and  feared  accordingly  by  all  the  smaller  fry 
of  literature.  He  was  not  iinhonored  by  the  greater  fry ; 
for  he  was  hospitable,  generous,  cordial,  and  the  best  of 
company,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  young  and  struggling 
genius  whenever  it  came  in  his  way.  Another  ol  the 
little  great  men,  who  seemed  creat  enough  for  Fraser’s 
purposes,  was  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  the  author  of  a  cookery- 
book,  an  artiste  who  could  really  cook,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  Nobotly  knows  about  him  now.  He  has  dropped 
into  the  deeps  of  oblivion,  dethroned  by  Soyer,  who  was 
in  turn  dethroned  by  Francatelli,  who  still  lives,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  gentleman.  Who  ever  heard  of  Don  Telesforo  di 
Trueba  y  Corio,  who  is  here  immortalized  V  Or  of  Grant 
Thorbiirn,  or  the  gentleman  called  the  Tiger,  or  the  Earl 
of  Munster?  But  why  go  over  the  list?  There  may  be 
people  still  living  who  thought  Don  Telesforo  and  the 
others  were  very  great  men ;  and  it  is  of  no  avail,  even 
if  it  were  kind  and  gracious,  to  dissipate  their  illusions. 

Among  the  portraits  that  are  particularly  good  in  this 
collection  —  and  the  writer  gives  bis  opinion  from  personal 
remembrance  of  his  old  friends  —  arc  those  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  ”  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  and  of 
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loineot'ilio  very  tiiiost  lyric«ia  tbe  Knglish  languiige,  in  his 
habit  as  hu  lived ;  and  of  S.iniuel  Rogers,  the  author  of  the 
“Pleasures  of  Memory,”  “  llutnan  Life,”  and  many  other 
gems  of  |)Ottie  art.  Rogers,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  was  accused  of  saying  ill-natured  things,  and  of  being 
unable  to  restrain  a  malicious  jest,  at  whosever  expsnse 
it  might  be  emitted  ;  but  the  world,  for  the  most  pirt,  did 
not  know,  or  forgot  to  say,  that  his  hand  was  as  liberal  as 
his  tongue  might  have  been  venomous;  and  that  hu  never 
tired  of  well-doing,  not  ostentatiously  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  privately,  and  in  a  manner  that  enhanced  his 
beneficence  by  the  delicacy  of  its  bestowal.  He  had  a 
great  contempt  for  the  professional  critics,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  never  but  once  took  a  hint  from  or  learned  any¬ 
thing  of  them.  “  When  the  ‘  Pleasures  of  Memory  ’  first  ap¬ 
peared,”  he  said,  “  a  critic  in  a  monthly  review  ”  —  there 
were  no  weekly  literary  papers  in  those  remote  days  — 
“quoted  the  ojaening  lines  of  the  second  canto  :  — 

Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  tliy  gentle  gale. 

Oft  up  tlie  tide  of  Time  1  turn  iny  sail ; 

and  remarked  that  the  alliteration  would  have  been  better 
and  more  complete  if  the  line  had  read  :  — 

Oft  up  the  tide  of  Time  I  turn  my  tail. 

I  saw  the  force  of  the  objection  at  once ;  and,  on  reconsid¬ 
eration,  determined  to  amend  the  passage.  Time,  I  said 
to  myself,  is  not  a  tide  that  ebbs  and  (lows,  but  a  stream 
that  is  constantly  running  down  into  the  great  sea  of 
Eternity :  so  I  amended  the  simile,  and  dislocated  the 
alliteration  by  one  blow,  and  in  my  next  edition  the  line 
appeared,  — 

Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail. 

This  was  a  manifest  improvement,  though  I  certainly  owed 
no  thanks  for  it  to  the  critic.” 

The  portrait  of  Wordsworth  is  also  exceedingly  good, 
that  of  a  man  wrapped  up  in  himself,  like  Buddha,  nl>- 
sorbed  in  his  own  excellence,  and  with  a  mind  so  full  of  its 
own  resources,  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  comp  mion- 
ship.  The  portrait  of  Bcranger,  the  great  song  writer  of 
the  French,  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  good  old  pagan  — 
for  pagan  he  was  as  much  as  Anacreon  or  Socrates  —  is 
represented  to  the  life,  as  he  sat  in  the  prison  to  which  he 
was  condemned  for  a  song  that  hit  the  Bourbons  rather 
hard  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  surrounded  by  all 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  with  which  his  friends  took  care 
to  supply  him ;  calm,  serene,  and  utterly  unambitious 
either  of  fame  or  fortune,  as  happy  in  singing  as  a  lark  in 
the  morning  sky,  and  as  utterly  careless  of  the  future.  He 
had,  in  his  later  days,  but  an  income  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  (fifty  pounds)  per  annum  ;  but  he  made  it 
sulfice  fur  his  modest  wants,  though  he  confessed  that  it 
was  supplemented  by  presents  from  known  and  unknown 
friends  and  admirers;  and  that  he  often  received  a  case  of 
Pommard,  his  favorite  wine,  from  an  anonymous  benefac¬ 
tor,  whom  he  could  never  discover,  but  whose  health  he 
religiously  drank  every  day  while  his  wine  lasted. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  of  these  portraits  is  that 
of  Thomas  Hill  —  unknown  in  our  day,  but  well  known  in 
his  own  —  the  original  who  sat,  very  involuntarily  no  doubt, 
for  Paul  Pry.  It  used  to  be  a  joke  against  Hill,  that  the  reg¬ 
istry  of  his  baptism  was  burned  in  the  (ireat  Fire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  IGCG.  He  was  a  familiar  presence  in  everyplace  of 
public  resort  in  London,  picking  up  little  scraps  of  gossip 
and  information,  which  he  sent  every  Sunday  to  the  Morn- 
•07  C/i/vmiWe  for  insertion  in  that  journal  on  the  Monday, 
nut,  be  it  understood,  for  money,  but  for  love  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  which,  next  to  gossip,  was  the  delight  of  his  life;  and 
poisibly  for  the  reward  of  an  occasional  dish  of  early  peas 
or  strawlierries  from  the  grateful  fruiterers  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Mirket,  for  a  puff  in  his  favorite  journal.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  alley  of  the. market,  his  figure  and  business  were  as 
familiar  to  the  dealers  as  their  own  shops.  Christie  and 
Mansm,  and  the  once  more  noted  George  Robins,  knew 
him  as  well  as  they  knew  their  own  hammers,  and  always 


gave  him  their  choicest  bits  of  information.  He  swore  by 
the  Morninr/  Chronicle,  and  thought  it  immortal.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  his  repose,  he  died  while  that  once  great  journal 
'  was  in  the  maturity  of  its  fame  and  prosperity,  /ind  before 
the  fatal  canker  that  was  to  bring  it  to  an  untimely  end 
had  displayed  itself.  Hill  was  a  small  Mtecenas  in  his 
way,  and  ilelighted  to  bring  out  poetasters  and  i»oetaster- 
esses.  If  he  had  lived  in  our  days  he  would  have  had 
many  more  chances  in  this  direction  than  he  had  in  his 
own. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  upon  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  Lonl  Russell,  still  living,  and  on 
that  of  Lord  Lyt»on,  recently  dei  eased,  to  see  what  smart 
j  young  gentleman  they  severally  were.  What  an  Antinous 
I  was  &ir.  Harrison  Ainsworth ;  what  an  Adonis  was  the 
j  present  leader  of  the  Conservative  phalanx ;  what  an  ele¬ 
gant  was  Lord  John  Russell  ;  and  what  a  guy,  to  use  a 
modi  rn  but  expressive  vulgarism,  was  one  of  the  astutest 
intellects  and  greatest  wits  of  his  age,  the  famous  Talley¬ 
rand  ! 

Among  the  portraits  of  a  class  of  literary  men  which  it 
is  to  be  boped  will  never  pass  away,  there  are  one  or  two 
of  a  class  which  is  happily  obsolete.  Among  these  latter 
stands  conspicuous  that  of  Charles  Molloy  Westmacott, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Af]e,  who  died  recently  in  Paris, 
after  having  disappeared  Irom  Lonilon  life  for  more  than 
the  third  of  a  century.  The  face  and  figure  itre  those  of  a 
strong,  burly,  handsome,  determined  man,  wliom  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  who  was  more  than  capable 
of  holding  his  own  in  any  physical  encounter  that  might 
be  forced  upon  him,  or  that  he  himself  might  seek.  The 
newspaper  which  the  burly  man  conducted,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  presiding  spirit,  if  not  the  all  in  all,  dealt  in 
scandal,  as  an  article  of  trade,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
rendered  it  a  public  nuisance.  Both  the  Tories  and  the 
Liberals  of  those  days  had  their  organ  of  defamation  — 
the  Tories  the  Arje,  and  the  Liberals  the  Soliriit:  an 
abominable  pair  long  since  gone  to  their  graves,  and  of  which 
no  revival  is  possible  in  our  day,  or  which,  if  revived, 
would  receive  their  final  quietus  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the 
hands  of  the  outraged  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  equally 
outraged  laws  of  decency  and  propriety.  The  once  well- 
known  Doctor  Maginn,  who  wrote  the  original  notices  or 
memoirs  which  accompanied  the  Fraser  portraits,  saw 
nothing  to  blame,  but  much  to  praise,  in  Westmacott’s  mode 
of  doing  business,  and  wrote  of  him  as  a  “  plucky  little 
fellow  ”  (he  looks  big  enough  in  the  portrait), ‘‘ who  has 
pushed  his  way  a-tively  in  the  world,  though  he  is  desper¬ 
ately  neglected  in  a  quarter  which  owes  him  the  deepest 
gratitude;  for  he  fought  in  his  paper  the  battle  of  the 
Tories  as  open  mouthedly  and  as  freely  as  he  could ;  and 
that  is  open-mouthedly  and  freely  enough,  in  all  con¬ 
science.” 

But  Maginn  was  almost  as  great  an  olTendcr  in  his  way 
as  Molloy  himself,  and  wrote  of  every  liberal  politician 
with  a  gross  personality  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
our  time,  and  which  it  is  sad  to  reflect  should  ever  have 
lieen  tolerated  at  all.  His  portrait  in  this  collection  rep¬ 
resents  a  quiet,  studious,  intellectual-looking  person,  and 
by  no  means  tbe  ranting,  roarinj  Irishman  which,  in  a 
well-known  ballad,  he  declared  himself  to  be,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  wliich  his  friend  John  Gib^'on  Lockhart,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  for  long  years  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Iteciew,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
pended  memoir  of  his  friend,  aflirms  to  l>e  correct.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  when  Maginn  flourished,  that  a  cheap 
press  and  the  abolition  of  all  ta.xes  on  pa[>er  and  on  news¬ 
papers,  which  some  daring  reformers  of  those  days  very 
ardently  advocated,  would  lead  to  unbridled  licentiousness, 
to  attacks  on  private  character,  and  to  a  general  jiollution 
of  the  public  mind.  Never  was  prediction  so  happily  falsi¬ 
fied.  It  was  the  high-priced  newspaper  or  periodical  of 
the  old  days  that  was  licentious  and  even  brutal.  With 
cheapness  came  in  modesty,  decency,  propriety,  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  home,  and  if  not  always  respect  for  the 
jiublic  character  of  public  men,  a  mode  of  s|)eaking  of 
public  men  without  libelling  them,  and  without  ransack- 
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ing  the  secrete  of  their  private  lives,  to  degrade,  to  perse¬ 
cute,  or  to  levy  black-mail  of  them. 

The  libels  and  perversities,  the  ill-natured  allusions,  and 
the  incomplete  information  of  Maginn  —  which  have  prop¬ 
erly  been  preserved  in  this  interesting  volume  as  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  age,  and  materials  of  literary  hbtory  —  have 
found  their  antidote  and  correction  in  the  ample,  judicious, 
and  generous  notes  of'  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Professor  of 
Classics  in  Q'leen’s  College,  Birmingham,  who  has  contrib¬ 
uted  a  vast  mass  of  curious  information  relative  to  every 
one  of  the  characters  portrayed.  To  compare  his  notes 
with  the  memoirs  of  Maginn,  is  to  compare  the  present 
wiib  the  past,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  taste  of  our 
time. 


TOM  BKIMS’S  INDIAN  PRINCES. 

I. 

V'kky  odd  things  at  times  have  a  momentary  vogue  in 
P.iris.  No  matter  what  the  triviality  may  be,  if  it  can  only 
set  a  certain  amount  of  talk  afloat  respecting  itself,  its  for¬ 
tune  is  made  for  a  number  of  hours.  During  a  short  stay  I 
was  making  in  the  gay  city,  before  the  siege  darkened  it 
—  when,  indeed,  no  such  darkening  was  thought  of  —  a 

tradesman’s  shop-window  in  the  Rue  St. - was  having 

a  brief  su  ‘cess  of  this  kind.  Ladies  were  everywhere  going 
into  raptures  over  a  show  of  shoes  to  be  seen  in  it.  Men 
talked  of  the  sight  in  the  cafes  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  national  interest.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  police  hail  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  |)eople  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  shop.  The 
di>play  consisted  of  a  large  assortment  of  slippers  8|)ecially 
made  for  some  Indian  princes  then  in  the  French  capital. 

Monsieur  must  see  it,”  emphatically  said  a  waiter, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  presenting  the  open  palms  of  his 
hands  towards  me,  and  lifting  them  to  a  level  with  his  ears, 
which  he  brought  down  to  meet  them.  “It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  person  of  taste  like  Monsieur  to  leave  Paris  be¬ 
fore  going  to  look.  That  would  be  a  mistake ;  it  would  be 
a  sin!  it  would  be  a  crime  I  Such  boots  had  never  been 
seen  before  I  They  did  glory  to  France  I  The  great  In¬ 
dian  princes  would  only  wear  each  pair  for  a  single  day, 
and  then  kick  them  aside.  It  was  a  pity.  Yah  1  Mon- 
sienr  had  no  idea  what  a  show  could  be  made  of  boots  ; 
and  it  was  only  two,  three,  four  streets  away.  The  man 
had  shown  wonderful  taste.  He  was  entitled  to  Monsieur  s 
admiration.  Monsieur  could  not  be  cruel  to  the  maker, 
cruel  to  himself,  cruel  to  everybody,  by  not  seeing  them.” 

1  felt  that  I  could  not  be  guilty  of  cruelty  so  wholesale. 
It  is  true  that  it  turned  out,  Iroiu  a  question  I  put,  that  the 
waiter  had  been  hardhearted  to  that  extent :  he  had  not 
seen  the  boots  1  My  time  was  vacant  on  my  hands  that 
evening  ;  I  started  at  once. 

When  I  turned  the  top  corner  of  the  Rue  St. - ,  it  in¬ 

stantly  became  apparent  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  show 
had  only  been  reasonably  exaggerated.  A  little  hubbub 
of  voices  made  itself  heard.  At  the  front  of  moderate-sized 
premises,  about  half-way  down  on  the  left-hand  side,  was 
an  excited  group,  constantly  fed  hy  fresh  arrivals.  All 
were  goo.1  humored,  talkative,  noisy.  By  a  slow  process,  I 
reached  the  window.  1  certainly  saw  a  very  pretty  dis¬ 
play.  Beltind  the  polished  plate-glass,  arranged  upon  a 
sloping  bswe  of  delicate  gray  tint,  rows,  crescents,  rings, 
triangles  of  slippers  of  oriental  shape  and  decoration  shone 
and  glowed  in  all  the  variety  of  colored  leathers  and  span¬ 
gled  brocade.  There  seemed  a  number  sutUcient  for  an 
army.  The  grouping  of  the  hues  and  the  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  generally,  was  doubtless  an  artistic  achievement 
of  its  kind. 

In  a  little  space  in  front  of  the  window,  was  moving 
about  the  pioud,  breathless  owner  of  the  establishment,  a 
middle-aged  Frenchman  of  very  ordinary  type,  bare¬ 
headed,  and  with  his  coat-sleeves  turned  back  to  an  extent 
which,  in  the  case  of  an  English  tradesman  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  meant  that  be  was  preparing  for  a 


pugilistic  conflict  with  the  crowd  for  coming  too  near  hLs 
window.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the 
Frenchman.  He  was  volubly  guiding  the  admiration  of 
I  the  spectators  into  the  right  channels.  He  unhesitatingly 
I  pointed  out  the  merits  of  his  own  productions,  re;;ounting, 
I  with  great  pomp  of  gesticulation,  and  most  wonderful  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  names  and  titles  of  his  great  customers,  the 
Indian  princes.  Just  as  the  batch  of  on-lookers,  of  which  1 
formed  one,  was  moving  away  to  make  room  for  the  next, 
the  voices  of  the  three  or  four  gendarmes  present  were 
raised  in  shrill  authority.  A  great  sensation  ran  through 
I  the  crowd. 

I  The  bare-headed  master  of  the  shop,  dinging  his  arms 
I  aloft  frantically,  exclaimed  sublimely  :  “  They  are  here !  ” 
I  He  rushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  bustle.  A  pas- 
'  sage  was  formed  to  the  shop  door,  most  of  the  male  by- 
I  standers  raising  their  hats  as  along  the  narrow  lane  came 
three  Hindus,  clad  in  turbans  and  voluminous  eastern  robes, 
short  scimitars,  with  jewelled  hilts.  Hashing  at  their  sides. 
They  were  the  princes  coming  to  pay  their  bootmaker  a 
visit ;  perhaps  to  order  another  windowful  of  incomparable 
slippers. 

Suddenly,  as  I  looked,  a  feeling  of  amazement  seized  me. 
Behind  the  Indians,  himself  languidly  acknowledging  the 
salutations,  as  though  he  considered  they  were  meant  par¬ 
tially  for  him,  advanced  a  more  European  person. 

••  That,”  I  heard  it  whispered  around  me,  “  is  their  inter¬ 
preter.” 

But,  surely,  that  familiar,  tall,  lank  figure  could  only  be¬ 
long  to  one  being  in  the  world  ;  those  large,  sallow  features 
showing  under  the  gold-braided  cap,  with  its  white  linen 
folds  of  sun-protecting  curtain  falling  on  the  shoulders, 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  The  interpreter’s 
gaze  met  mine.  He,  too,  made  a  start  of  recognition. 
U|K)n  his  clo^ng  the  near  blue  eye  in  a  rapid  wink,  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  doubt.  Unquestionably, 
it  was  Tom  Brims,  late  of  the  same  shipping-otlice  with 
myself  in  London,  who  was  filling  the  iui|>ortant  and  dig¬ 
nified  post  of  interpreter  to  the  Indian  princes. 

Six  months  before,  he  had  left  the  Fenchurch  Street 
premises,  owing  to  not  being  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
the  heads  of  the  establishment.  It  was,  in  tact,  at  their 
instance  that  he  departed,  to  reside  with  a  maiden  aunt 
living  somewhere  in  France.  He  severed  himself  from  his 
desk  in  the  best  of  spirits,  making  his  exit  with  perfect 
self-possession,  and  not  without  a  certain  grace ;  but  he 
had  had  much  experience  previously  in  going  through  the 
performance,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Educated  for  the 
Indian  service,  Tom  Brims  had  gone  out  to  the  East  ;  but 
he  reappeared  in  London  in  a  period  of  time  which  could 
not  be  considered  long,  taking  into  account  the  distance. 
The  explanation  he  gave  was,  that'  a  Hindu  potentate 
wished  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor ;  but  that  the  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  India  enviously  objected.  After  this,  his 
stay  in  India,  he  said,  was  made  so  uncomfortable  by 
intrigues,  that  he  left  for  England.  I  will  confess  that  we 
had  thought  Tom  Brims  was  in  part  romancing;  here, 
however,  be  was  with  these  great  Hindu  chiefs. 

He  paused  and  solemnly  lifting  his  finger,  called  to  me 
in  some  gibberish  such  as  we  had  used  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
and  which  1  knew  to  mean  that  he  would  meet  me  in  five 
minutes  in  a  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  The 
crowd,  on  seeing  and  hearing  me  thus  addressed,  gave  way 
very  respectfully  around  me.  Hats  were  lifted  ;  a  way  was 
indicated  for  me  to  advance.  1  bad  presence  of  mind  to 
bow  to  those  making  a  road  for  me  :  availing  myself  of  it,  I 
crossed  the  pavement,  and,  rather  diffidently,  passed  just 
within  the  doorway  of  the  shop.  There,  in  less  than  the 
five  minutes,  Tom  Brims  came  to  me. 

“  You  unbelieving  wretch,”  were  his  first  words,  “didn’t 
1  always  tell  you  and  the  other  fellows  in  theoflice  1  should 
make  my  fortune  some  day  V  I  did  not  make  one  in  India 
when  I  was  there,  I  know  —  more  fool  I  was  for  it ;  but  1 
shan’t  be  a  simpleton  this  time.  'Their  mahogany  High¬ 
nesses  here  are  rolling  in  the  rupees  I  have  a  lack  of  —  ha ! 
ha  I  —  1  mean  to  make  more  than  a  lac  of  it.” 

I  grasped  Tom’s  hand,  congratulating  him,  although  1 
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hardly  knew  bow  to  address  him,  he  was  so  changed  alto¬ 
gether,  looking  so  grand  in  his  gold-lace  and  semi-uniform. 

The  bootmaker,  having  discovered  that  as  the  princes 
knew  not  a  word  of  French,  he  was  wasting  his  volubility 
in  the  absence  of  Tom,  here  came  smilingly  towards  us,  and 
reminded  him,  in  the  politest  way,  that  he  was  needed  by 
their  Magnificences. 

Tom  lightly  waved  him  ofT  with  his  hand.  He  said  aside 
to  me  in  P^nglish:  “  Let  them  wait.  They  could  not  stir  a 
yard  without  me.  I  have  got  them  under  my  thumb  com¬ 
pletely.  They  come  from  Upper  India,  right  away  from 
the  known  parts,  and  there  is  not  a  man  within  thousands 
of  miles  of  us  at  this  moment  who  could  tell  a  word  they 
say.”  He  went  on  to  add  that  it  was  the  luckiest  thing  in 
the  world.  He  was  on  the  quay  at  Marseilles  when  they 
landed.  The  interpreter  they  had  brought  with  them  was, 
poor  fellow,  killed  on  the  spot  by  falling  headlong  into  a 
dock,  where  a  vessel  crushed  him.  He  himself  stepped  for- 
wanl,  was  of  much  service  to  them,  and  was  appointed 
straightway. 

I  told  him  how  delighted  I  was  at  his  good  fortune,  but 
said  1  must  not  de.ain  him.  The  fellows  in  the  office,  I 
assured  him,  would  be  equally  glad  of  the  news.  '  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  my  leave.  His  large  features  relaxed  into  a  grin,  deep¬ 
ening  into  a  chuckle ;  then,  instantly,  he  put  on  a  most 
tremendous  frown.  “  It  would  never  do,”  he  muttered,  “  for 
them  to  see  him  laughing.  If  I  keep  them  waiting  any 
longer,”  he  continued,  “  when  they  get  back  to  the  hotel, 
they’ll  run  their  swords  through  two  or  three  of  the  poor 
wretches  of  their  suite.  Nobody  could  hurt  them  for  it,  as 
they  are  travelling  under  Ambassadors’  Law.  I’ll  stop,  if 
you  like.” 

“  You  must  come  to  mo  at  the  hotel,”  he  added  ;  “  come 
at  six  o’clock.  There  will  be  time  for  a  little  chat.  We 
are  going  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres  to-night;  we  shall 
go  to  the  (Irand  Opera  when  we  come  back  to  Paris  from 
London.  They  are  in  a  sort  of  incognito  till  they  reach 
England,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Indian  Secretary.” 

He  gave  me  a  card  of  the  hotel ;  taking  it,  I  hastily 
made  my  w^  out  into  the  street,  amazed  at  the  coolness 
with  which  'Pom  Brims  sauntered  towards  those  fierce  mag¬ 
nates. 

At  six  o’clock  that  evening,  instead  of  being  at  Tom 
Brims’s  hotel,  I  was  some  fifty  miles  away  from  Paris,  hast¬ 
ening  on  the  railway  route  to  Gala's  on  my  way  for  Eng¬ 
land.  The  reextension  of  my  holi<lay  had  run  out,  and 
1  knew  that  if  I  had  any  dispute  with  my  principals  in 
Fenchurch  Street  I  could  not  hope  to  tumble  into  an  inter- 
pretership  to  great  Indian  nabobs.  If  there  was  no  other 
reason,  I  did  not  know  any  Eastern  languages,  which  was 
perhaps  sufficient.  1  did  not  choose  to  take  up  Brims’s  in¬ 
valuable  time,  by  explaining  this ;  but,  before  quitting 
Paris,  I  posted  a  letter  to  him  stating  it.  It  was  great 
news  I  was  taking  back  to  the  London  office.  The  clerks 
were  only  a  little  less  amazed  at  it,  second-hand,  than  I 
was  in  the  first  instance.  Business  in  the  office,  I  fear,  suf¬ 
fered  from  our  watching  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day 
for  the  arrival  of  the  great  personages  in  this  country. 

The  intimation  was  found  in  the  Times  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day.  It  appeared  among  the  parliamentary 
intelligence.  A  well-known  honorable  member,  who  de¬ 
votes  himself  mainly  to  showing  that  whatever  relates  to 
India,  no  matter  bow  it  is  done,  is  grossly  mismanaged,  had 
indignantly  asked  the  Indian  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  previous  evening,  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  hospitality  of  the  country  was  to  be  again  dis¬ 
graced  by  their  Highnesses,  the  Indian  princes,  just  upon 
the  point  of  landing  on  our  shores,  not  being  received  in 
some  special  way  befitting  their  rank  and  authority  ? 

The  minister,  in  reply,  said  every  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  distinguished  visitors.  But  at  present,  their 
Highnesses  had  not  officially  notified  their  wishes.  In 
Paris,  they  had  preserved  a  kind  of  incognito :  it  was  not 
known  what  their  desires  as  to  publicity  might  be.  Owing 
to  an  accident  which  it  was  understood  befell  their  inter¬ 
preter,  an  offer  of  services  had  been  tendered  to  the 
princes  by  the  English  Embassy  in  Paris  ;  but  it  had  been 


replied  by  their  Highnesses,  that  they  had  the  adequate 
aid  of  an  eminent  Englishman  in  that  capacity. 

Oar  office  startled  the  whole  |>remises,  from  basement  to 
roof,  by  a  round  of  cheers.  The  eminent  PIngiisbman 
could  be  no  other  than  Tom  Brims.  He  had  achieved 
fame  ;  he  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  British  parliament. 
It  calmed  our  excitement  a  little  in  the  course  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  carve  an  inscription  upon  the  desk  which  had  had 
the  honor  in  former  times  of  propping  bis  elbows,  and  on 
which  he  had  momentarily  rested  the  pewter  pots  contain¬ 
ing  his  stout.  Each  one  of  us,  by  means  of  our  penknives, 
contributed  a  word  in  turn.  The  composition  stated  that 
“T.  Brims,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Englishman  alluded  to  in 
parliament  by  the  Indian  minister,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  July,  as  the  able  interpreter  of  their  Highnesses 
the  Indian  princes  then  visiting  Europe,  once  labored  at 
that  ebscure  desk.” 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm  —  for  such  a  thing  as  this 
was  not  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  principals  —  said  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  last  word  but  four  of  the  in¬ 
scription.  It  was  inaccurate,  he  said,  to  assert  that  Brims 
had  “  labored  ”  at  that  desk. 

But  Tom  Brims’s  fellow-clerks  did  him  what  feeble 
honor  they  could,  in  return  for  the  greater  honor  he 
had  conferred  upon  them  and  on  the  office.  As  soon  as 
we  learned  that  the  princes  had  arrived  in  London,  and 
were  located  at  Claridge’s,  we  made  business  bend  to 
higher  considerations.  We  arranged  for  a  collective 
attendance  in  front  of  that  hotel  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning.  We  there  patiently  awaited  the  issuing 
forth  of  their  Highnesses  for  the  day’s  sight-seeing.  By 
using  our  elbows,  and  by  letting  it  be  known  among  the 
group  assembled  there,  that  we  were  friends  of  the  great 
interpreter,  we  got  front  places.  It  happened  exactly  as  1 
had  foretold  to  the  clerks.  The  three  bejewelled  chief¬ 
tains,  their  visages  sallower,  their  dark  eyes  fiercer  even 
than  in  Paris,  came  out  with  a  stately  shuffie  ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  Tom  Brims,  this  time  without  the  white  linen  cur¬ 
tain  to  his  hat,  doubtless  in  compliment  to  his  native 
climate  ;  and,  after  him,  three  or  four  Hindus  of  humble 
dress  and  appearance  belonging  to  the  suite.  At  sight 
of  Tom  Brims,  his  old  associates,  drawing  closer  together 
in  a  semicircle,  swung  their  hats  into  the  air,  giving  a  loud 
hurrah  in  his  honor. 

It  was  misunderstood  by  the  princes.  They  stopped 
short ;  the  eldest,  whose  swarthy  countenance  became  of  a 
sickly  pallor,  drew  his  flashing  scimitar  half-way  out  of  its 
jewel-enamelled  sheath.  1  am  ashamed  to  say  there  was 
a  panic.  The  clerks  fled,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  group 
whom  the  clerks  had  not  knocked  sprawling  over  in  the 
first  impulsive  effort-  These  prostrate  individuals  a  police¬ 
man  on  duty  there  judiciously  attacked,  saying,  as  he  vig¬ 
orously  used  his  stick :  “  Do  you  think  as  their  ’ighnesses 
is  used  to  sich  rows  as  we  have  to  put  up  with  ?  ” 

As  for  myself,  I  had  a  justification  for  going  quickly 
into  the  middle  of  the  road.*  Brims  had  told  me  of  the 
habit  the  princes  had  of  turning  their  displeasure  upon 
their  servants.  I  had  no  wish  that  even  two  or  three 
Hindus  should  perish  for  me.  But  their  Highnesses  rallied. 
The  impression  that  it  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  them 
passed  away.  The  scimitar  was  restored  to  its  hiding, 
unstained  by  blood,  and  the  princes  got  into  their  carriages. 
Tom  Brims  had  recognized  us.  His  blue  eye  closed  in 
rapid  succession  several  times.  He  had  to  enter  one  of 
the  vehicles,  but,  before  doing  so,  he  came  to  the  back  of 
the  carriage,  beckoning  to  him  one  of  us,  the  least  far 
away.  He  left  a  message,  saying  that  all  was  right;  we 
should  hear  from  him. 

We  did  more  than  hear  from  Tom;  we  saw  him;  we 
feasted  with  him.  His  greatness  had  neither  turned  his 
head  nor  spoiled  his  heart.  On  the  following  night,  when 
he  managed  to  get  two  hours  of  leisure,  he  entertained  us 
at  a  hotel  in  Fleet  Street  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  the  princes,  if  they,  instead  of  their 
interpreter,  had  themselves  been  the  givers  of  the  banquet. 
Behind  Tom  Brims’s  chair  squatted  a  turbaned  servant 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him ;  not  to  wait  upon  him. 
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for  the  Hindu  knew  nothing  of  our  babitsi.  Hrims  niusi 
have  brought  him  aa  a  apeeimen.  It  had  a  great  elVeet, 
since,  whenever  Tom  addressed  him  in  queer-souiiding 
words,  the  servant  went  do<rn  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
reply.  In  his  reply  to  our  compliments  in  drinking  his 
health,  he  graciously  wished  he  could  make  all  our  fortunes 
as  ea-ily  as  his  own  had  been  made.  But  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  His  influence  over  the  princes,  though  it  might 
be  considerable,  must  not  be  over-estimated.  All  that  he 
could  do  would  be  to  make  a  post  on  their  Highnesses’ 
stall’  for  one  of  us,  by  way  of  snowing  what  he  wished  he 
could  have  done  for  all.  His  own  duties  were  too  much 
for  him.  What  with  messages  from  the  Indian  OlKce,  and 
calls  from  |>eer<'sses  and  liidies  of  fashion,  who  wanted  the 
princes  for  lions,  he  was  greatly  overworked.  If  some  one 
of  us  would  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  act  for  a  time  as 
his  secretary,  he  had  no  doubt  that  on  his  asking  their 
Highnesses  they  would  make  the  appointment.  As  to 
remuneration,  our  hopes  must  be  moderate.  He  could  not 
hold  out  a  prospect  of  more  than  —  say,  £200  or  £250  a 
month  during  the  princes’  stay,  with  a  handsome  present 
at  the  close. 

Everybody  was  attacked  with  a  Qt  of  modesty.  They 
said  it  was  too  much. 

“  Nay,”  answered  Brims  ;  “  it  is  only  their  cashing  one 
diamond  more.  See,  this  is  how  the  princes  pay  I  ”  He 
threw  ilown  upon  the  table  three  loose  stones  of  large  size, 
and  which,  only  half-cut  as  they  were,  glin*cd  and  corus¬ 
cated  in  the  gas-light.  Putting  them  carelessly  back  into 
bis  waistcoat  |K>cket,  after  our  awed  examination  of  them, 
he  a<lded,  that  it  would  be  dilKcult  for  him  to  make  a 
selection  from  among  us —  to  choose  who  his  secretary 
shouhl  be.  We  must  give  him  a  little  time  to  think  about 
it.  it  would  have  to  be  a  kind  of  lottery. 

When  Tom  Brims  left,  which  he  did  amidst  the  most 
vociferous  <  hecring,  1,  in  pursuance  of  a  signal  he  made  to 
me,  went  with  him,  the  others  being  left  to  continue  the 
entertainment.  If  any  of  them  were  indulging  hopes  of 
the  secretaryship,  they  were  doomed  to  disap|>ointment. 
As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  cab,  the  turbaned  servant  being 
outside  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  Tom  put  his  band 
heavily  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  :  “  You  are  the  man  I  It 
is  only  fair ;  you  had  the  start  of  the  others.  You  picked 
me  up  in  Paris,  you  know.” 

I  was  overwhelmed.  I  told  him,  that  owing  to  his  friend¬ 
ship,  my  luck  was  "oing  to  be  second  only  to  his  own. 

'Tom  took  me  wiui  him  into  the  hotel.  Their  Highnesses 
were  in  their  rooms,  as  was  sufli  iently  betokened  by  the 
rich  odor  of  strange  aromatic  drugs,  mingled  with  the 
scent  of  fine  powerful  tobacco,  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  heavy.  The  apartments  were  a  handsome  suite  in  the 
ordinary  way,  no  doubt,  but  just  then  they  had  an  untidy, 
makeshid  look,  owing  to  all  the  European  furniture,  with 
the  exception  of  a  stray  couch  and  an  o<ld  chair  in  a 
corner,  having  been  removed.  Thick  cushions  phaced  on 
gay  carpet-covered  mattresses  here  and  there  did  not  quite 
make  uj),  in  ray  unaccustomed  eyes,  for  the  absence  of  more 
furni'iure.  It  too  much  resembled  the  last  night  in  a  house 
from  which  you  were  flitting,  or  else  the  first  in  which  you 
had  just  arrived,  l>efore  the  household  belongings  were  un- 
paeked.  Tom  Brims  passed  into  the  innermost  room  for 
an  amlience  with  the  nabobs.  Several  dark-skinned, 
melancholy-eyed  figures,  looking^  very  mysterious  in  their 
long  tiicked-up  robes,  glided  noiselessly  in  and  out,  never 
failing  deeply  to  salaam  to  me  in  passing.  I  was  em¬ 
barrassed  :  to  merely  no<I  back  seemed  such  a  very  poor 
acknowledgment  of  their  elaborate  ceremonial  perform¬ 
ance. 

AVben  Tom  came  back  to  me,  he  had  a  great  bun<lle,  of 
open  letters  and  documents  in  his  hand.  He  was  in  ill- 
humor,  and  be  made  the  Hindu  attendants  know  it  by 
the  strength  of  the  language  he  indulged  in.  They  only 
bent  still  lower  before  him  —  growing  meeker,  if  it  were 
possible. 

**  1  know  that  expense  matters  nothing  to  them,”  said 
Tcm,  haying  skirmished  the  natives  from  the  room  ;  “  but 
it  is  the  childishness  of  the  thing  that  vexes  me.  1  find  in 
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the  Kxhibitiun.  this  morning,  they  bought  thirteen  car¬ 
riages.”  He  flourished  the  accounts  for  them  openly  in 
his  hanti,  his  voice  and  eyes  not  quite  free  of  traces  of  the 
banquet  we  had  come  from.  “Thirteen  I  If  they  had 
bought,  say,  three,  well  and  good ;  but  no  ;  they  go  in  for 
above  a  dozen.  I  say,  it  is  ridiculous.” 

I  tried  to  soothe  him. 

“  But,”  he  persisted,  “  if  they  go  on  purchasing  as  they 
have  done  in  Paris  and  here,  there  won’t  be  shipping 
enough  in  all  the  ports  of  Britain  to  convey  the  things  to 
Bo  nbay.” 

I  waited  while  he  hastily  docketed  the  papers,  finally 
stowing  them  away  in  a  travelling-desk.  That  done,  he 
turned  about,  and  clap|)ed  his  bands,  which  startled  me 
as  much  as  our  English  cheer  the  day  before  had  scared 
the  nabobs.  He  grimly  smiled,  pointing,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation,  to  a  crouching  attendant,  who  had  instant  I  v 
appeared  in  the  door-way  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  confidential  conversation  which 
followed,  Tom  explained  to  me  the  princes’  plans.  He 
said  they  would  leave  London  the  day  after  to-morrow,  for 
a  short  time.  They  were  sensible  people  in  their  own  way. 
he  said,  if  they  did  not  fool  their  money  away  so.  They 
had  determinecl  to  get  through  their  business  before  giving 
themselves  up  to  pleasure.  One  chief  object  of  their  visit 
was  to  get  really  to  know  what  England  was,  and,  with 
that  view,  they  intended  going  down  to  Manchester,  and 
from  thence  to  Liverpool.  Then,  having  made  their  oh 
servations  in  the  maiiufhcturing  and  commercial  centres, 
they  would  return  to  the  metropolis  for  a  round  of  festivities 
among  the  grandees.  “  Then,”  said  Brims,  “  we  shall 
show  you  what  Indian  splendor  is.  That  is,”  he  added 
hollowly,  and  with  a  rapid  change  of  face,  “  if  we  are  all 
spared.” 

He  repeated  this  grave  reflection  more  than  once;  a 
kind  of  melancholy  progressively  overpowered  him. 

I  fear,”  said  he,  “  that  from  present  appearances  a 
coroner’s  inquest  will  have  to  Ise  held.” 

Utterly  bewildered,  I  begged  him  to  explain  himself. 

“  Put  me  up,”  he  answered.  “  When  I  sat  down  here, 

I  had  forgotten  the  length  of  my  legs.  We  will  go  out,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  all.” 

After  I  had  helped  him  up,  and  he  had  stretched  his 
cramped  limbs  into  use  again,  we  went  down  into  the 
street.  ‘ 

“  I  think,”  said  Tom,  “  your  stipend  ought  to  be  morts 
than  the  paltry  sum  I  mentioned,  because  I  fear  it  won’t 
last  long.  In  a  certain  number  of  days,  I  expect  they  will 
every  one  he  starved  to  death." 

What  could  I  do  but  doubt  my  own  cars.  “  In  a  land 
of  plenty  I  ”  I  e.xclaiined. 

“  They  got  rid  of  their  cook  in  Paris,”  he  said  with  a 
groan. 

“  Well,  what  of  that?  ”  I  asked;  “  why  don’t  they  get 
another  cook  ?  ” 

“  That  shows  how  little  you  know  of  India  and  Indians,” 
he  answered.  “  There,  is  not  another  cook  for  them  within 
ten  thousand  miles.  You  might  just  as  well  tell  them  to 
get  another  interpreter.” 

I  ventured  to  say  that  some  of  the  other  servants  could  ‘ 
make  shift  in  that  way  surely. 

1  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  perfectly  ignorant,” 
said  Tom.  “  That  is  the  result  of  your  ignorance  of  Indian 
superstitions.  If  these  princes  tasted  a  morsel  cooked  by 
a  man  not  of  the  right  caste,  they  would  be  lost  forever  — 
at  least,  they  believe  so.  'Ihey  will  perish  of  hunger  first, 

I  can  tell  you.  They  are  living  now  on  some  ricecakes 
that  happened  to  be  baked  ready,  eked  out  with  opium 
and  tobacco  smoke.  But  they  cannot  do  that  long.  I 
want  to  get  them  down  to  Manchester  as  quickly  ns 
I  can,  for  I  believe  there  is  a  little  colony  of  Brahmins 
there,  and  they  may  get  a  mouthful  of  food.” 

I  could  not  hel|>  turning  about  to  Irok  up  at  the  hotel 
windows,  in  wonder,  thinking  of  these  Eastern  potentates, 
rolling  in  diamonds,  yet  sitting  there  in  the  midst  of  great, 
noisy,  heedless  London,  starving  on  account  of  a  religious 
scruple.  What  suggestion  was  it  possible  for  anybody  to 
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make  in  such  a  case  as  that  ?  Tom,  speaking  in  sepulchral 
tones,  said :  — 

“Let  us  hope  something  will  turn  up  at  Manchester  to 
keep  them  alive.  You  must  get  leave  of  absence  from 
Fenchurch  Street;  they  will  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  making  a  little  fortune  in  a  few  weeks.  I’ll  push  the 
figures  up  high  enough  for  it  to  be  worth  your  while,  what¬ 
ever  happens.” 

Tom  Brims,  afler  this  unburdening  of  his  mind,  quickly 
recovered  his  spirits.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  he  said,  that 
the  princes  were  such  fanatics.  When  I  parted  from  him, 
1  went  home,  and  dreamt  all  night,  in  slightly  varying 
forms,  that  the  wealth  of  India  was  mine,  but  that  there 
was  not  a  cook  to  be  had,  and  that  I  had  nothing  but  un¬ 
boiled  diamonds  to  eat. 

'  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  PERILS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CO\L  MINE. 

The  picture  which  has  of  late  been  drawn  of  the  Col¬ 
lier,  representing  him  as  spending  the  greater  portion  of 
1  bis  time  in  play,  drinking  champagne,  travelling  in  fi^s^ 
class  railway  carriages,  and  altogether  leading  a  life  of 
indolence  and  ease,  although  fascinating,  is  misleading. 
Whatever  grain  of  truth  there  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
these  representations,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture  is  shown  very  forcibly  in  the  Reports  of  the  In¬ 
spectors  of  Mines  recently  published.  Few  among  us,  we 
imagine,  have  any  vivid  conception  of  the  perils  of  the 
coal  mine,  or  of  the  immense  sacrifice  of  life  yearly  taking 
place  in  our  coal-fields;  and  we  must  not  let  our  exas|>era- 
tion  at  the  recent  almost  doubling  of  the  price  of  coal 
make  us  unjust  towards  a  large  section  of  our  working- 
classes. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  matter  of  idleness,  a  reproach 
which  we  now  hear  constantly  alleged  against  the  colliers,  I 
and  which  is  popularly  supjiosed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  j 
causes  of  the  high  price  we  are  paying  for  fuel,  if  we  go  I 
back  some  thirty  years,  to  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  employment  of  children  in  mines,  we  shall 
find  Mr.  J.  C.  Symons,  one  of  the  Sub- Commissioners, 
reporting  the  same  tendency  to  “  lie  idle  ”  of  which  we 
now  complain.  From  his  account  it  is  clear  that  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  every  one  employed  in  the 
mines  always  looks  upon  getting  out  of  the  pit  as  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  and  strives  in  every  way  to  shorten  the  time 
under-ground.  The  men  go  to  the  pits  as  seldom  as  they 
can  afford,  and  when  there  they  work  so  as  to  compress 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor  into  the  shortest  period  of 
time.  Rather  than  work  overtime,  they  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  any  extra  work  they 
may  have  to  do  within  the  usual  number  of  hours.  It  is, 
moreover,  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  enforced  idle¬ 
ness,  to  which  the  men  have  always  had  to  submit  at  times 
when  the  supply  of  coal  happened  to  be  greater  than  the 
demand,  has  helped  to  increase  the  inclination  already 
implanted  in  them  to  enjoy  as  much  life  above-ground  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Symons  noticed  that  this  irregularity  of  work,  the 
making-up  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  fortnight  (when  pay¬ 
day  was  approaching)  for  the  lost  time  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  working  overtime  when  the  masters  were  anxious  to 
get  at  any  given  moment  an  unusually  large  supply  of  coal, 
told  prejudicially  on  the  health  of  the  men  ;  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Legislature  should  limit  the  number  of 
hours  for  “  the  drawing  of  coal  ”  to  nine  per  day.  His 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  effect  which  this  regulation 
would  have  upon  the  price  of  coal,  although  beside  our 
immediate  purpose,  have  a  special  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  Such  a  law,  he  says,  although  it  would  be  stoutly 
opposed  at  first  by  the  masters,  would  in  the  end  conduce  to 
their  benefit,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men.  Limit  the 
supply  of  coal,  and  you  will  increase  the  wholesale  price ; 
the  masters  will  thus  obtain  higher  prices  and  no  less 
profits,  while  the  men  will  have  the  same  wages  for  less 
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I  labor.  At  that  time,  it  seems,  the  coal-owners  were  mak¬ 
ing  but  slender  profits,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  excellent 
coal  was  selling  at  Birnsley  at  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  a  ton,  and 
inferior  but  by  no  means  bad  coal  was  selling  near  VVake- 
i  field  at  3s.  a  ton.  Mr.  Symons  saw  that  with  these  small 
I  profits  it  would  be  impossible  for  individual  colliery  pro- 
I  prietors  to  limit  the  hours  of  work,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
'  sary,  therefore,  that  the  rule  should  be  universal  and  com- 
I  pulsory.  By  raising  the  wholesale  price  of  coal,  he  con- 
j  sidered  that  “  the  exorbitant  profits  of  coal-dealers,  for 
I  whose  exclusive  benefit  it  appears  that  these  long  hours 
:  are  maintained,”  would  be  curtailed.  And  if  we  are  to 
accept  some  of  the  evidence  on  this  point  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  last  Session  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  dearness  and  scarcity  of  coal,  this 
forecast  appears  to  have  been  correct  as  regards  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  wholesale  price  curtailing  the  profits  of  the 
coal  merchants. 

i  We  repeat  then :  the  habit  of  the  collier  to  lie  idle  when 
he  can,  although,  of  course,  more  indulged  in  now,  when 
his  wages  are  so  much  higher  than  they  were,  is  no  new 
thing ;  and  when  we  consider  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
employment,  and  the  fact  thit  for  generations  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  make  him  idle  whenever  it  has  suited  the 
convenience  of  his  employer,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  now  work  harder  than  ever  in  order  that  coal  may 
he  cheap?  As  we  have  said,  few  people  have  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  dangers  and  risks  attending  the  proiluction 
of  eoal,  and  of  the  enormous  number  of  lives  annually  lost 
by  accidents  in  the  mines.  Every  now  and  then  the 
papers  record  some  great  and  awful  calamity,  an  explosion 
of  fire-damp  on  a  large  scale,  or  an  irruption  of  water  into 
the  workings  of  a  mine,  launching  at  one  blow  some 
twenty  or  thirty  men  into  eternity,  and  rendering  many  a 
hearth  and  home  desolate.  But  accidents  on  this  scale 
are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  is  the  daily 
accidents,  with  their  attendant  deaths,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  which 'make  up  the  ghastly  total.  Too  insignificant 
by  themselves,  they  arc  rarely  recorded  in  the  public 
prints  ;  but  in  their  collected  whole  in  the  Blue-book,  they 
make  a  sad  impression  on  any  one  turning  over  its  pages. 
The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  are  little  more  than  “  chap¬ 
ters  of  accidents  ”  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  accidents  are  all  methodically  tabulated  on  one 
uniform  system,  so  that  their  number,  their  causes,  and 
their  consequences,  as  regards  each  particular  district, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  Reports  give  the  details 
of  the  most  prominent  or  noteworthy.  They  are  divided 
broadly  into  five  groups  or  categories,  namely,  explosions  of 
fire-damp ;  falls  of  coal  from  the  “  face,”  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  seam,  or  from  the  roof ;  accidents  in  shads  from  ropes 
or  chains  breaking,  over-winding,  etc. ;  miscellaneous 
accidents  underground,  such  as  explosions  of  gunpowder, 
suffocation  from  gas,  accidents  from  trams  and  tubs,  etc., 
and  accidents  on  the  surface  by  machinery,  boilers  burst¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  these  causes 
amounted  last  year  to  1060,  the  majority  of  which  were 
due  to  separate  accidents.  In  tbe  first  category,  explosions 
of  fire-damp,  the  deaths  numbered  154;  in  the  second, 
falls  from  the  “  face  ”  or  roofs  of  mines,  they  numbered 
456 ;  in  the  third,  accidents  in  shafts,  they  numbered  155 ; 
in  the  fourth,  miscellaneous  underground  accidents,  they 
numbered  217 ;  and  in  tbe  fifth,  accidents  on  the  surface, 
they  numbered  78. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  of  all  these  classes  of  accident 
by  far  the  most  frequent  is  the  second,  that  of  falls  of  coal, 
either  from  the  face  of  the  seam  upon  which  the  men  are 
at  work,  or  from  the  roof  of  the  mine.  Falls  from  the  roof 
are  said  to  have  been  more  than  usually  numerous  last  year, 
owing  partly  to  the  large  number  of  inexperienced  hands 
employed  in  the  collieries.  It  seems  that  it  requires  many 
years’  experience  to  enable  a  man  to  gauge  the  safety  of  a 
roof,  and  to  render  a  dangerous  place  really  secure.  But 
apart  from  the  question  ot  inexperience,  many  deaths  might 
have  been  averted  if  the  timbering  of  the  working- places 
had  been  carefully  watched  by  the  persons  in  charge.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  inspectors  of  mines  are  pretty  gen- 
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erally  of  opinion  that  if  the  proviaions  of  the  New  Mining 
Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1873,  be 
fairly  carried  out,  9  material  reduction  will  efl'ected  in 
the  number  and  nature  of  accidents  under  this  bead ;  the 
owner,  agent,  and  manager  beingr  now  held  responsible  for 
the  secority  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  every  “  travelling  road 
and  working-place.”  Mr.  Wales,  however,  the  inspector  i 
for  South  Wales,  fears  that  so  long  as  the  colliers  have  to  j 
fix  the  timber  in  their  own  working-places  there  will  be  I 
little  or  no  diminution  in  the  death-rate,  as  the  colliers  are  ^ 
paid  on  the  ton  of  coal  cut,  an<l  not  according  to  the  i 
quantity  of  timber  set.  And  indeed,  whatever  diminution  | 
may  by  care  and  watchfulness  be  effected  as  regards  this 
class  of  accidents,  anything  like  entire  freedom  from  them 
cannot  be  hoped  for.  They  are  the  normal  perils  of  the 
miner’s  life. 

But  as  respects  explosions  of  fire-damp,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  I'he  number  of  persons  killed  by  such  explo¬ 
sions  last  year  was,  as  stated,  154  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  these  lives  mieht  all  have  been  saved, 
had  only  ordinary  precautions  been  used.  Because  work¬ 
ing  with  a  naked  light,  in  disregard  of  orders,  is  not  always 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  the  miner  seems  to  forget 
that  danger  is  lurking  behind,  and  perseveres  in  disoM- 
dience ;  preferring  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  little  more 
light  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  burned,  or  even  killed, 
rather  than  to  put  up  with  the  less  amount  of  light  and 
immunity  from  danger  which  the  safety-lamp  affords.  The 
accidents  under  this  head  are  one  long  rec  ord  of  careless¬ 
ness,  wilful  disobedience,  or  bad  management  ;  and  what 
adds  to  the  sadness  of  the  matter  is  that  the  risk  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  life  of  the  one  man  who  disobeys  orders,  and 
who  causes  the  explosion.  He  jeopardizes  the  lives  of 
others,  and  too  frequently  involves  them  in  his  destruction. 

A  sad  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Wynne.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  a  certain  case,  he  says :  “  The  waste  or  goaf  was 
known  to  contain  gas  which  every  fall  of  roof  forced  into 
the  drift  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  roof  that  fell.  There  was  plenty  of  air  to  carry 
it  off,  and  naked  lights  were  forbidden  to  be  used  in  that 
part  of  the  workings ;  but  the  man  in  charge  of  the  drift, 
thinking  he  knew  better  than  both  manager  and  under¬ 
looker  where  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  used  a  naked 
light,  and  caused  the  explosion,  and  only  lived  long  enough 
to  feel  the  bitter  pang  of  not  only  causing  his  own  death, 
but  that  of  five  others.” 

SometioMs  the  masters  are  to  blame.  Mr.  Wynne  men-  | 
tions  an  instance  in  which  an  unfortunate  man  was  sent  to 
work  with  a  naked  light  in  a  place  known  to  be  foul,  and 
spoken  of  for  some  days  before  as  dangerous.  The  man 
was  of  course  killed;  and  the  case  admitting  of  no  explana¬ 
tion,  a  summons  was  issued  against  the  owner,  who  was 
fined  the  full  penalty  of  £20.  A  perfect  system  of  ventila-  I 
tion,  and  strict  discipline  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  safety- 
lamp,  are  what  are  required  to  put  an  end  to  this  class  of 
accidents.  A  perfect  system  of  ventilation  is  of  course  not 
easy  to  obtain,  but  one  great  point  has  been  gained  :  the 
masters  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  ventilation.  They  are  now  aware  that  “  life  is  imperilled 
the  moment  that  fivsh  wind  becomes  scarce,”  and  they  are  i 
bestirring  themselves  actively  to  secure  i  uch  improvement  I 
as  lies  in  their  power.  Ventilating  fans  are  being  erected 
in  considerable  numbers ;  in  one  district  alone,  where  in 
1866  there  were  not  more  than  two  mechanical  ventilators  I 
at  work,  they  have  now  no  fewer  than  seventeen.  I 

As  regards  discipline,  the  Miners’  Trades  Union  might  | 
do  much  good,  if  their  energies  were  directed  that  way.  It  { 
is  to  be  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on,  this  will  come  about ;  I 
but  at  present,  though  the  Union  is  admitted  to  have  been  I 
useful  in  having  established  a  kind  of  Board  of  Concilia-  | 
tion,  before  which  questions  relating  to  revision  of  wages  I 
are  brought,  and  which  has  in  a  few  cases  considered  mat-  ! 
ters  relating  to  safety,  it  has  to  some  extent  been  subver-  '• 
sive  of  discipline;  rules  having  been  laid  down  forbidding 
the  men  to  work  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  on  a 
sadden  emergency,  like  a  fire  in  a  pit,  the.  Union  declare 
that  all  the  men  shall  be  employed  alike  in  extinguishing  i 
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it,  and  heavy  fines  are  threatened  in  cases  where  men  spe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  specially  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  work  more  than  their  proportionate 
number  of  “  shifts.”  Action  of  this  sort,  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  is  unquestionably  mischievous.  We  must,  however, 
look  forward  to  the  spread  of  education  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  men  to  their  true  interests,  and  make  clear  to  them 
that  regulations  of  this  order,  while  they  may  be  productive 
of  serious  loss  to  proprietors  and  prejudicial  to  the  safe 
working  of  the  mines,  confer  no  real  benefit  on  themselves. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  looking  at  the  matter  in  an  impar¬ 
tial  light,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  men  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  procuring  for  us  the  comforts  of  light  and 
warmth  should  be  earning  wages  so  much  higher  than  any 
dreamt  of  in  former  generations.  The  first  result  of  ac¬ 
cession  to  greater  riches  is  nearly  always  increased  expen¬ 
diture  in  an  unwise  direction.  If,  then,  the  miners  have 
not  always  spent  their  newly  acquired  wealth  wisely,  they 
cannot  1^  harshly  blamed  for  this.  That  they  will  not 
always  spend  so  unwisely  we  may  be  quite  sure.  Already 
there  are  dawning  signs  of  a  better  spirit.  The  South  York¬ 
shire  miners,  who  voluntarily  and  rapidly  raised  amongst 
themselves  a  subscription  amounting  to  nearly  £3000  for 
the  Plimsoll  Defence  Fund,  showed  that  they  could  use 
their  money  for  generous  as  well  as  selfish  purposes ;  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  rude  work,  which 
coal-mining  is,  demands  rude  botlies,  and  that  rude  bodies 
imply  rude  minds,  and  if  war  cannot  be  made  with  laven¬ 
der-water,  neither  can  coal  be  dug  with  kid  gloves.  As 
long  as  coal-mining  is  the  rough  operation  it  now  is,  we 
can  hardly  expect  such  intelligence  and  culture  in  miners 
as  will  guide  them  to  a  thoroughly  good  use  of  their  money. 
The  best  hope  for  such  development  lies  in  the  universal 
adoption  of  machinery  for  coal-cutting.  In  process  of  time, 
we  believe  that  this  must  come ;  how  soon  it  is  impossible 
to  predict ;  but  the  sooner  the  better  (or  the  welfare  of  all 
concerned. 


FOREKJN  NOTES. 


Thk  Saturday  Review  has  a  dyspeptic  notice  of  Whittier's 
poetical  works. 


Georok  M.  Towlr  is  the  Boston  literary  correspondent  of 
the  London  Athenceum. 


There  are  two  matters  which  are  greatly  exercising  London¬ 
ers  just  now  —  tramways  and  asphalte. 


A  LARGE  number  of  manuscripts  of  Herder  have  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 


The  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  arranging  for  the  stage 
his  father’s  Christmas  story,  “  The  Battle  of  Life.” 


Gustave  DoRk  has  completed  the  large  picture  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  months  It  is  called  “  The  Dream 
of  Claudia  Procula  ”  (Pilate’s  wife). 


“  There  can  be  little  doubt,”  says  the  Pidl  Mall  Gazette,  “  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  done  in  the  world  is  done 
by  sillv  people,  and  that  silliness  is  as  a  rule  quite  as,  if  nut 
more,  dangerous  to  the  community  than  wickedness,  inasmuch 
as  the  unreasoning  enjoy  an  immunity  from  punishment  for 
their  offences  which  is  nut  extended  to  the  unprincipled.” 


Ladt  Eastlake  tells  us,  in  her  memoirs  of  Sir  Charles,  that 
one  of  his  great  compositions,  which  she  ranks  as  next  to  his 
chefd’eeunre,  was  either  lost  or  destroyed  —  the  picture  of  Bru¬ 
tus  haranguing  the  mob  upon  the  death  of  Lucretia.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  work  in  question  is  neither  lost  nor  destroyed, 
but  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rberld,  the  Liverpool  Franca- 
tulli. 


Latklt  at  a  sale  of  autographs  in  Paris,  a  letter  in  Latin,  of 
the  Girondin  Louvet,  the  author  of  **  Faublas,”  fetched  31  fr. 
It  contains,  among  others,  the  following  passage:  ”  Hobd- 
spierre  fait  des  discoars  k  son  image;  toot  cela  est  tird  k  quatre 
dpingles ;  mais  aprds  tout,  son  cousin  Damiens  Inidirait,  it  vani 
mieux  dtre  tird  k  quatre  dpingles  qu'k  quatre  chevaux.”  Lou- 
vot  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Damiens,  the  would-be  mu^ 
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der«r  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  a  relation  of  the  Robespierre 
family. 

The  late  eminent  French  surgeon  N^aton  had  some  fine 
•booting  to  which  he  used  to  invite  his  friends.  One  day  a  care¬ 
less  sportsman  had  the  misfortune  to  lodge  some  shot  in  the  legs 
ol  a  peasant  who  crossed  his  lire  just  as  he  was  discha^ing  his 
un  at  a  hare.  Piteous  were  the  fellow’s  cries  as  he  pointed  out 
is  wound  to  the  illustrious  surgeon;  and  while  the  shut  were 
being  extracted  he  indulged  in  some  rather  strong  language  at 
the  expense  of  his  aggressor.  “  What  do  you  mean  1 "  at  last 
cried  the  exasperated  sportsman.  “  You  have  the  conscience  to 
complain  when  I  have  procured  you  the  honor  of  being  attended 
by  N^laton  for  —  nothing  !  ” 

A  Pakis  correspondent,  spealcing  of  Marshal  Bazaine’s  trial, 
•ays :  The  costs  of  this  enormous  trial  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
1,200, OOOf.  ($240,000),  and,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  on 
this  point,  the  Marshal  is  not  rich.  Risen  from  the  ranks,  the 
Marshal  was  supported  in  early  life  by  his  brother,  M.  K.  Ba- 
•sine,  the  enginetr;  and  from  the  time  he  obtained  his  first  com¬ 
mission  down  to  the  day  of  his  imprisonment  he  had  nothing 
but  his  pay.  In  1867  he  married  a  Mexican  lady,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  brought  him  a  fortune  of  millions  ;  but  this  was 
untrue,  the  match  was  purely  one  of  affection. 


however,  the  courts  have  held  that  journals  were  not  liable  to 
I  punishment  if  their  comments  showed  that  they  printed  the  of- 
I  fending  documents  in  order  to  condemn  them.  But  this  is  a 
j  rule  which,  even  if  it  were  uniformly  observed,  would  not  al- 
i  ways  prevent  injustice.  Not  a  little  odium  has  been  excited 
i  against  the  Prussian  Government  lately  because  of  the  confisca- 
^  tion  of  I’olish  and  German  papers  fur  the  publication  of  the 
I  Pope’s  letter  to  Archbishop  I.,edochowski.  The  Po<cn  Z-itum/, 
commenting  on  the  announcement,  is  curious  to  know  whether 
the  cunfiscation  is  to  be  followed  by  a  judicial  investigation  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  editor.  “  That  is,  of  course,  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the  reactionary  press  legisla¬ 
tion.  Wc  might  then  be  condemned  for  communicating  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Christmas  Allocution  ;  for  though  subjectively  we  defended 
the  government,  objectively  and  unintentionally  we  condemned 
it  What  is  to  be  said  of  press  laws  which  produce  such  re¬ 
sults?  Worse  still  is  the  inequality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
press.  While  we  and  one  or  two  other  papers  had  to  endure 
confiscation,  trial,  and  condemnation,  the  majority  of  them  es¬ 
caped  scot  free.  The  government  itself  published  in  the  StaaU- 
Anzeigtr  the  offending  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor,  but 
neither  the  government  organ  nor  the  papers  which  followed  its 
example  were  prosecuted.  Thus  the  same  act  which  was  pun¬ 
ishable  in  some  cases  is  in  others  committed  by  the  government 
itself.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  reflects  on  the  mat- 


It  is  reported  that  fourteen  young  Arabs  are  about  to  enter 
the  University  of  Naples,  being  sent  by  the  viceroy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  jurisprudence.  Had  the  Pa.sha  sent  the  young 
gentleman  to  Naples  to  be.  put  through  a  course  of  music  we 
•hould  have  seen  nothing  so  very  remarkable  in  it,  but  that  he 
should  have  sent  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law 
sounds  really  strange.  In  no  city  in  the  world  does  it  take  such 
a  length  of  time  to  decide  an  ordinary  cause,  and  the  experience 
of  many  suitors  prompts  them  to  say  with  so  slight  a  show  of 
justice. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  has  given 
the  Geographical  Society  a  spirited  and  stirring  narrative  of  his 
adventures  in  Central  Africa.  It  is  quite  as  good  in  its  ways  as 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  must  have  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
ublic  for  his  forthcoming  book.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ir  Samuel  and  his  wife  have  gone  through  a  great  many  perils, 
and  have  displayed  remarkable  courage  and  intrepidity  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  unavoidable  that  he  should  make  himself  the  hero 
of  bis  story.  Egypt,  as  he  announced  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
Napoleonic  dispatch,  now  eiKends  to  the  Equator.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  mean  that  Sir  S.  Baker  himself  reached  this  point,  and 
that  he  desired  the  people  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed  to  consider  themselves  annexed ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  bis  successor,  if  he  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  may  find 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  of  annexation  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count. 

A  MAN  of  the  name  of  Henri  has  given  some  very  startling 
evidence  at  the  Bazaine  trial,  showing,  among  other  things,  the 
risk  and  peril  to  which  emissaries  were  exposed  when  trying  to 
get  in  and  ont  of  Metz.  If  the  man  Henri  speaks  the  truth,  he 
was  captured  in  attempting  to  force  the  German  lines,  and  was 
about  to  be  hanged  —  in  met  the  noose  was  already  about  his 
neck  —  when  he  solemnly  invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  on 
his  enemies.  Frince  Frederick  Charles,  who,  like  another  Tris¬ 
tan  rilermite,  was  attending  the  operation,  was  struck  by  Hen¬ 
ri’s  adjuration,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  a  Catholic.  The  pris¬ 
oner  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Frince  immediately 
added  that  no  good  Catholic  could  die  without  a  confession,  and 
the  execution  was  put  off  till  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
Henri  managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  after  many  hair-breadth 
^'apes  and  chucking  a  Frussian  sentry  into  tl  e  Moselle,  he  got 
into  Metz  with  a'dispatch.  The  Frince  will  either  be  much  sur- 
prised  when  he  reads  the  above  story,  or  will  regret  his  tolera¬ 
tion,  which  evidently  coiif[  the  life  of  a  German  sentry  —  for 
Henri  didn’t  wait  to  know  whether  he  was  a  Lutheran  or  a 
Catholic  before  chucking  him  into  the  river. 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  newspapers  to  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  for  publishing  historical  documents  such  as  the  Wpal 
Encyclical  is  again  stirred  in  Germany.  Hundreds  of  press  ■- 
prosecutions  (says  the  Cologne  (jazette.,  speaking  of  the  past  gen¬ 
erally)  have  been  instituted,  and  the  procedure  has  been  various 
and  altogether  without  consistency.  'The  state  authorities  have 
often  tried  to  make  the  luckless  editor  bear  the  sins  of  all  the 
world,  and  the  courts  in  some  cases  have  given  judgment  in  this 
•en^e,  as  when  the  editor  of  a  Kunigsberg  paper  was  sentenced 
to  three  months’  iinprisonment  for  publishing  a  dispatch  of  Lord 
Russell,  the  English  Minister  fur  Foreign  Affairs.  Usually, 


ter  that  such  things  are  not  fitted  to  encourage  the  press  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Ultramontane  hierarchy.” 

The  price  of  furs  is  to  many  persons  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
important  as  the  price  of  coals,  and  a  general  “  strike  ”  of  furred 
animals  would  pro<luce  an  amount  of  misery  and  inconvenience 
only  to  be  equalled  by  a  general  strike  .of  colliers.  Some  inter¬ 
esting  information  with  regard  to  furriery  is  given  by  Consul- 
General  Taiichnitz,  in  his  Report  on  the  Leipzig  Easter  Fair, 
1878,  and  on  the  fur  trade,  lately  printed.  To  this  last  fair,  as 
to  former  ones,  were  brought  in  abundance  the  produce  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  of  all  Central  Europe,  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Canada,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  'Territory, 
Northwest  America,  Alaska,  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  from 
China.  The  goods  are  exported  to  America,  Russia,  China, 
Turkey,  to  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  States,  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  a  considerable  quantity  also  remaining  for 
use  in  Germany.  Mentioning  first  the  productions  of  Central 
P^iirope,  there  were  imported  for  the  last  fair  in  round  numbers 
120,000  foxes,  200,000  polecats,  50,000  rock  martens,  20,000  pine 
martens,  20,000  badger  skins,  6500  otter  skins,  and  125,000 
black  cats.  Foxes  fetched  from  16  to  22  thalers,  according  to 
quality;  on  an  average,  about  18  thalers  per  ten  skins.  For 
polecats  but  moderate  prices  were  paid,  a  large  stock  being  of¬ 
fered  :  they  sold  for  from  60  to  110  thalers  per  lot  of  forty  skins, 
according  to  country.  Rock  martens  reached  6  thalers  per  skin 
for  German,  thalers  for  Bosnian  and  Greek  goods;  pine  mar¬ 
tens,  6  to  7^  thalers  per  skin.  Black  cats  were  sold  for  9  to  15 
thalers  per  dozen.  Gf  Russian  and  Siberian  fnrs  were  offered 
2,000,()()0  squirrels  of  all  sorts,  160,000  ermine,  .30,000  kolinsky, 
and  8000  Siberian  sables;  these  were  sold  from  15  to 35  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  last  year.  Gf  the  productions  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  about  1800  sea  otters  were  qnickly  bought  up  by  several 
Russian  merchants.  About  80, IKK)  beavers  (40,000  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  demand  in  England)  fonnd  in  general  a  good  sale 
at  former  prices.  Of  10.000  other  skins,  on  account  of  the  high 
price,  only  about  the  half  went  off  the  market.  3000  Virginian 
{lolecats  Were  entirely  cleared  out  at  high  prices.  Of  6000  bear 
skins  about  a  third  remained  unsold,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
last  winter,  and  the  sale  of  raccoons  suffered  from  the  same  cause, 
only  half  of  220,000  skins  being  disposed  of.  950,000  skunks, 
considerably  cheaper  than  last  year,  found  a  tolerable  sale.  800 
silver  foxes  and  3500  cross  foxes  met  with  but  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  ;  45,000  red  foxes,  about  5  per  cent,  cheaper  than  last 
year,  were  caught  up  by  Greek,  Russian,  and  Galician  mer¬ 
chants,  and  all  but  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  store  was  sold  : 
3000  gray  foxes  and  9000  kitt-foxes  were  about  10  per  cent, 
cheaper;  2,500,000  musk  were  much  sought  and  well  sold, 
owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  diminished  supply  in  America;  16,- 
000  sables  found  a  quick  sale,  especially  in  the  better  sorts;  of 
60,000  small  otter  skins,  only  about  two  thirds  were  sold,  owing 
to  the  large  supply  ;  of  the  most  important  Euro{;ean  goods  are 
es|)ccially  mentioned  eyed  seal  skins.  This  fur  is  in  general  fa¬ 
vor  in  England  and  America,  and  also  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  the  whole  was  sold  ont,  many  orders  remaining  unexecuted. 
I’repared  squirrel  backs  and  squirrel  bellies  found  the  usual  de- 
nmnd.  Colored  Fersian  and  Astrachan  furs  found  a  gootl  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  French  and  Belgian  rabbit  skins  were 
brought  in  great  quantity,  and  tound  a  sale  at  a  lowering  of 
about  10  per  cent,  in  price.  Dutch  swans  and  geese  found  a 
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good  sale.’  also  polished  rabhit-skin  goods  and  marmot  lining;  arrangements,  the  older  scholars  have  to  climb  several  flights  of 

the  latter  15  per  cent,  cheaper  than  last  year.  As  the  day  seems  stairs  to  ^et  to  their  study  and  recitation  rooms  —  a  task  which, 

to  be  approaching  when  families  will  depend  more  on  lur  than  in  many  instances,  the  younger  —  for  reasons  which  will  be  in- 

on  fire  tor  warmth  during  such  weather  as  we  are  now  ex|)crienc-  ferred — are  more  equal  to.*’  It  will  be  a  pity  if  the  rclorin 

ing,  these  ilctails  of  the  Leipzig  fur  fradc  have  especial  interest  stops  at  this  point.  What  right  has  the  State  or  city  to  inflict 

at  the  present  moment,  and  are  calculattd  to  raise  vermin  in  gen-  the  moslcrn  curse  of  lofty,  pretentious  school- houses  on  the 

eral  estimation.  growing  organizations  of  the  young  t  It  is  a  pernicious  system 

which  brings  together  such  swarms  of  children,  and  then  re- 

— - - -  quires  them  to  climb  up_  and  down,  it  may  be  four  times  a  day. 

It  is  a  false  economy ;  if  the  money  expended  on  our  show 
HOME  NOTES.  school-houses  had  been  devoted  to  a*  greater  numl>er  of  small 

buildings,  distributed  more  freely  through  the  city,  it  would 
c.  ..  u  u-i  •  yielded  a  better  return.  A  system  of  small  school-houset 

Ai«  English  minister  tells  in  an  English  paper,  that  while  in  neighborhood,  with  a  rotation  of  teachers,  would  be  a  far 

this  country  lately  he  met  a  conductor  on  a  street  car  in  the  healthy  one. 

neighborhood  of  Harvard  College,  who  surprised  him  by  asking, 

in  a  very  intelligent  and  polite  manner,  a  number  of  iiuestions  hope  the  energetic  Librarian  of  Congress  will  induce  that 

abont  England  and  it.s  great  hospitals.  He  discovers  finally  i,oJy  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  modiiS’iiig  the  copyright  law  so 
that  he  was  a  student  in  the  university,  whoi  was  working  as  a  as  to  simplify  the  form  of  entry  now  printed  with  each  book, 

conductor  during  the  vacation,  at  $2.50  a  day,  so  as  to  earn  ehart,  map,  or  engraving.  We  have  improved  a  little  on  the 

money  to  pay  his  college  fees  without  being  dependent  ujion  his  bungling  formula  which  used  to  give  such  a  solemnly  official 

step  father.  He  was  to  become  a  physician,  and  hence  his  in-  books,  but  we  sec  no  reason  why  any  other  form  is 

quines.  required  than  “  Entered  at  the  copyright  office."  It  might  be 

.  rri  11 L  1  .  L  exiiedient  to  add  the  year,  but  as  the  records  are  open  to  any 

The  theory  that  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  would  be  ventilatw  with-  one’s  inspection,  whoever,  for  purposes  of  business  or  curiosity, 

out  the  aid  of  the  central  shaft  is  now  practically  established.  requires  to  know  more,  can  readily  ascertain  it  on  application 

Mr.  Shanly  recently  passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  reports  a  proper  authorities.  The  present  law  requires  the  deposit 

fine  breeze  from  east  to  west  through  the  entire  length,  which,  qJ-  copjeg  of  each  book  entered,  in  the  library  at  Washing- 

as  the  week  liefore  the  current  was  strong  from  west  to  east,  ^  provision  —  and  under  the  working  of  the  law  the 

fully  confirms  the  belief  that  natum  will  attend  to  the  matter  of  library  is  rapidly  growing.  The  actual  number  of  books  added 
ventilation  without  any  artificial  chimneys.  There  will  be  a  lit-  to  it  from  this  source  in  1873  was  3147,  and  thisexcludesdu- 

tiedripping  of  water  f>r  short  distances  at  several  points  in  the  plicates,  which  are  used,  we  presume,  to  eflect  exchanges  with 

tunnel.  The  falling  water  would  not  injure  passing  trains  any  foreign  countries,  for  we  cannot  find  any  other  reason  why  two 

more  than  a  light  shower  would,  but,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  copies  are  required,  and  have  always  thought  the  exaction  from 

road-bed,  there  will  probably  Ik  erected  over  the  wet  portions  of  jbe  publishers  twice  ns  heavy  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  publii'ier  may 

the  route,  roofs  of  galvanized  iron  to  carry  the  water  off  to  the  mind  it  much  when  he  secures  the  copyright  of  an  ephemeral 

gutters  on  the  sides  of  the  track.  or  inexpensive  book,  but  as  the  law  requires  two  copies  of  the 

.  ,  ,  ...  1  •.».  edition  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  if  he  issues  a  work  of 

There  is  a  passage  in  Professor  Aga.s^siz  s  last  report  l^i-  very'  expensive  character,  which  yet  he  feels  bound  to  protect, 

rector  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  which  has  a  Wg  bnow  of  a  case  recently  occurring,  where  the  owner  had  to 

mournful  interest  now,  especially  as  the  rejKirt,  we  think,  was  deposit  two  copies  of  a  book  which  he  was  furnishing  to  the 

not  issued  until  after  his  death.  After  a  generous  tribute  to  the  subscribers  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  copy, 

efficiency  of  his  associates  at  the  museum  during  his  absence  on 

the  Ilassler  expedition,  he  says  :  “  There  is  one  inference  to  Ik  ^Ir.  Kwakowski,  a  Polish  sculptor  residing  in  New  York, 

drawn  from  this  statement  which  is  of  great  importance,  though  commissioned  some  time  since  by  his  countrymen  in  Amer- 

few  perhaps  can  value  it  as  highly  as  I  do  myself.  I  have  heard  execute  a  statue  of  Kosciuszko,  to  be  cast  in  bronze  and 

It  said  reiieatedly  that  the  organization  of  the  museum  was  too  pigged  with  other  worthies  in  Central  Park,  Ntw  York.  He 

comprehensive,  that  it  covered  a  wider  range  than  was  useful  in  lately  exhibited  his  work  at  his  studio  and  seems  to  have  given 

the  present  state  of  scienra  among  us,  and  that  since  it  must  satisfaction.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  a  model  the  only 

collapse  whenever  I  should  be  taken  away,  it  was  unwise  to  authentic  bust  of  Kosciuszko ;  he  might  have  had  it  at  any  rate, 

support  It  on  so  large  a  scaje.  The  past  year  has  proved  teyond  fo,  ,here  is  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Histori- 

question  that  the  museum  is  now  so  organiz^  (vitaliz^  as  it  g,]  Society  a  bust  in  plaster  which  has  a  curious  history, 

were  with  the  spirit  of  thought  and  connected  work)  that  my  when  living  in  Paris,  after  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary 

presence  or  absence  is  of  little  importance.  It  will  keep  on  its  War  and  before  the  rising  in  Poland,  Kosciuszko  was  much  with 

course  without  any  new  or  repeated  stiinulus  beyond  the  neces-  ,be  brothers  Zcltner  of  Switzerland,  one  of  whom  was  a'mbassador 

sary  appropriations  for  its  maintenance.  jbe  court,  and  it  was  in  his  home  in  Solothum  that  Kos- 

_  .  .  . . .  ciuszko  passed  his  last  days.  M.  Zeltner  was  very  anxious  to 

The  American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  bavs  a  likeness  of  his  friend,  but  Kosciuszko  steadily  refused  to 

the  British  Committee,  have  just  finished  the  revision  of  Genesis  gPow  any  to  be  made  of  him.  So  resorting  to  stratagem,  he 

and  Matthew,  and  sent  it  to  England.  1  he  Committee  hold  hired  two  adjoining  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and,  occupying  one  with 

regular  monthly  sessions  in  the  Bible  House,  and  are  making  Kosciuszko,  gave  the  other  to  a  young  Swiss  sculptor,  Eggen- 

steady  progress ;  but  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  will  schwiler,  who  made  the  necessary  sketches,  his  subject  being  all 

P**'.®”*  and  pains-taking  toil.  Dr.  the  while  in  blissful  ignorance.  ^Itner  instructed  Eggenschwiler 

^h^,  of  the  Lni^  Theological  Seminary,  is  the  President;  to  make  for  the  present  but  three  busts  and  to  keep  the  whole 

Prof.  Day  of  Yale  Coll^  the  Co^ponding  Secretary ;  Prof.  gfiPair  in  the  strictest  secrecy.  Meanwhile,  Kosciuszko,  who  was 

Short,  of  Columbia  College,  the  Treasurer  of  the  whole  com-  g  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts,  had  heard  of  I'Tggenschwiler  as  a 

mittee.  Ex-President  kVoolsey,  of  New  Haven,  is  the  chairman  promising  young  artist,  and  asked  Zcltner  to  introduce  him. 

of  the  New  lestame^  C^pany,  and  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton  They  went  together  to  his  studio,  and  as  they  entered  the  sculp¬ 
ts  chairman  of  the  Old  Testament  Company.  The  mode  of  tor  was  at  work  finishing  the  three  busts.  He,  feeling  himself 

working,  we  believe,  is  for  the  English  committee  to  send  to  the  guilty  one,  and  caught  in  a  trap,  nervously  fluttered  before 

their  American  collaboratenrs  proof  sheets  of  the  revision  as  tbe  innocent  busts,  all  the  while  receiving  his  distinguished  vis- 

far  as  TOmpleted  and  to  these  u  cml^ying  the  la^t  results  of  jtor  with  such  hospitality  as  he  could.  His  manner  betrayed 

English  scholars^p,  the  American  scholars  add  their  suggestions  bim  and  Kosciuszko,  suddenly  discovering  the  busts,  was  carried 

and  cnticisms.  The  sheets  are  held  carefully  free  from  outside  .  away  by  his  indignation  and  an^r  and  lifting  his  cane  thwacked 

examination,  as  the  a^angements  of  the  English  committee  with  tbe  busts,  shattering  two  of  them,  and  was  attacking  the  third, 

the  printers  require  this.  •  ^ben  Eggenschwiler  rushed  in,  caught  the  blows  himself,  and 

.  .  .  ♦  bej^ed  the  third  might  be  spared  for  Zeltner’s  sake,  and  getting 

If  Dr.  Clarke  s  book  on  Sex  in  Education,  which  is  working  a  reprieve,  gave  Kosciuszko  time  to  repent  of  his  hastv  revenge, 

like  a  minie  ball  in  theoretic  education,  reforms  away  suircases,  it  He  hesitated,  but  finally,  getting  Eggenschwiler’s  sacred  prom- 

will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published  in  Amer-  ise  never  to  make  another,  he  turned  to  Zeltner,  who  was 

ica.  The  Botlon  Globe,  in  a  summary  of  the  several  changes  in  covered  with  confusion,  and  gave  this  remaining  butt  to  him. 

Boston  schools,  remarks  : "  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  construe-  It  was  in  Zeltner’t  house,  as  we  have  said,  that  Kosciuszko  died, 

tion  of  school  houses  for  girls,  the  plan  hereafter  will  be  to  ar-  and  Col.  Xavier  Zeltner,  son  of  his  friend,  removing  to  this 

range  tbe  lower  rooms  of  the  building  for  the  older  scholars  and  country  with  his  family,  brought  this  bust,  which  is  still  his 

not  or  the  younger,  as  it  tbe  prevalent  mode  By  the  existing  property,  though  deposited  in  the  Historical  Society’s  Rooms. 


